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NOW -a school dictionary! 


4 THORNDIKE-CENTURY 
aor JUNIOR DICTIONARY 


By E. L. THORNDIKE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


Ww 


From the ground up, conceived and written for children! Publication of the THORN- 
DIKE-CENTURY climaxes twenty-seven years of work, including compilation of 
the Teacher’s Word Book. 

The originality and scholarship which have contributed to Dr. Thorndike’s eminence 
have gone into the making of this book. The THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR 
DICTIONARY marks a distinct epoch in elementary education. 


For a free 16-page 
prospectus, send— 
NAME... 23,281 words @ 970 pages @ 1610 pictures @ $1.32 list. 
POSITION 

“The THORNDIKE-CENTURY JUNIOR DICTIONARY was begun and fin- 
ADDRESS ished as a dictionary for children; it is an original in all respects, mot a book 

ILL. compacted from one made for adults.” —The Chicago Daily News. 

and this advertisement, to 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS NEW YORK 
623 So. Wabash Ave. 29 Pryor St., N.E. 308 Santa Fe Bidg. 114-120 East 23rd St. 
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Chewing Gum 
EXERCISES “TEETH” 
as PLAY 

EXERCISES “BODY” 


- 





’ Forward Looking business groups shun extrav- 
BRunning and chasing and tag and play all hel agant statements. They call upon great Universities to make 
g g play P 
_ . impartial investigations of their products. Results of such 
growing bodies develop normally. Young teeth research form the basis of our advertising. What you read 
. over our signature about chewing gum, you can believe. 
need exercise, too. Chewing gum provides an in- The National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers. 














nocent, healthy exercise for teeth. If children en- 
FOUR FACTORS THAT HELP TEETH LAST A LIFETIME 


ARE: PROPER NUTRITION, DENTIST’S CARE, PER- 
is a reason, a time and place for Chewing Gum. — SONAL CARE AND PLENTY OF CHEWING EXERCISE 


joy it, let them have it. It’s good for them. There 
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Not MUCH of Anything | 





@ SOMETHING new under the sun! An experimental 

project in character education through the use of films. 
Twenty-four one-reel motion pictures edited from photo- 
plays for use in character education have been selected 
by the Committee on Social Values in Motion Pictures, of 
which Dr. Howard M. LeSourd, dean of the Boston Uni- 
versity Graduate School, is the chairman. A teacher’s 
manual, discussion outlines, and report forms have been 
prepared to be used in connection with this series of films, 
which is called, “Secrets of Success.” Write to Dr. Le- 
Sourd. 





Admirers of Livingston Lord should not miss the beau- 
tiful biographical appreciation written for The American 
Scholar, publication of Phi Beta Kappa, by Isabel Mc- 
Kinney. The author is singularly successful in recreating 
a great personality. 





It is only when the reasonable and practicable are de- 
nied that men demand the unreasonable and imprac- 
ticable; only when the possible is made difficult that 
they fancy the impossible to mae easy. Fairy tales are 
made out of dreams of the p 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL 





We might have captioned the preceding paragraph, “A 
Thought for Those Who See Red.” Such thought might 
prove more efficacious in preserving our form of govern- 
ment than journalistic scareheads! 





Why students of elementary civics are sometimes taken 
so far afield while they are actual participants in one of 
the greatest and most distinctive institutions of American 
democracy is one of the riddles of an education that is 
passing. The University High School at Illinois State 
Normal University now presents a twelfth-year course 
known as American Institutions. An important unit is 
designated “Public Education.” The general organiza- 
tion of this unit appears under the title “Public Education 
—An American Institution” by Robert S. Ellwood on 
page 202 of this issue. Through this unit of work twelfth- 
grade students are introduced to the major problems facing 
the public schools today. 





The work of coordinating the efforts of Federal and 
private organizations which are developing programs to 
provide for unemployed young people in the present crisis 
seems to be falling to the Committee on Youth Problems 
of the U.S. Office of Education. A number of govern- 
mental agencies in Washington are attacking the problem 
from various angles: notably, the U.S. Department of 
Labor through the Children’s Bureau; the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture through the Extension Division; the 
Federal Committee on Apprentice Training; and the Di- 
vision of Vocational Education in the U.S. Office of 
Education. 

which recalls that April 27-May 4 is Youth 

“to advocate for every boy and girl equality of 

opportunity in accordance with ability to work out his or 

her future.” A manual containing suggestions for each 

day’s program may be secured from the National Youth 
Week Committee, 35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY 


June 19 
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SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
Faculty of Superior Teachers 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Twenty-One Departments 


For Summer Bulletin, Address 


DIRECTOR OF THE SUMMER SESSION 


Saint Louis University 


Saint Louis, Missouri 


























WHAT A PORT FOR TEACHERS IN TIME 
OF STORM 


T.C.U. is the time tried and tested organization of teachers for 
teachers, founded in 1899, to help unfortunate members over the 
rough places when sickness, accident or quarantine causes a loss of 
time. For just a few cents a day it brings you protection that is 
real and benefits that are most liberal. 


Sickness, Accident or Quarantine 
Hits | out of 5 Teachers Every Year! 


Few teachers can afford to carry alone the unusual risks that their 
profession requires them to take. Actual records prove that one out 
of every five teachers each year loses some part of his or her pay, 
due to sickness, accident or quarantine. No teacher would willingly 
face such hazards alone. 


Be Safe . . . Get under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Why take chances? Enjoy the cheery shelter of the T.C.U. Umbrella. The 

low cost of T.C.U. membership will please you when you join, but your 

great Fan, will come when in time of need you experience, as 

| ae have, the or Be = prompt y= —— KH, of your claims. 
convenient cou for complete informa 

hee T.C.U. Bids.. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY t UNDERWRITERS _ Linesin, Nebr. 


To the T.C.U., 923 T.C.U. Bidg., +— 2~—= inal 
I am interested in knowing abou your Protective Benefits. 
stery ond Deckist of tectimenials. 


| 
Name ....... ‘ ! 
ae 
hi 








“(This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 











SNOW falls on only 30 per cent of the 
earth’s surface and is not always white. 
Red, yellow, blue, green and even black 
snow has fallen in various parts of the world. 


“1 

THE twelve labors of Hercules are listed 
in the Mythology section of Tae Wiy- 
ston Simpuiriep Dictionary, InTERME- 
piaTE Epition. You remember them— 
killing the Nemean lion, bringing 
Cerberus up from Hades, and so on. 

you have any amateur Hercules in your 
classes, we suggest that you equip them 
with books bound in the patented “ Her- 
cules” binding—the strongest schoolbook 
binding known (exclusive with Winston). 
TheSmith Geographies, the Burnham-Jack 
Histories,and THe TRIANGLE ARITHMETICS 
(to mention a few) are Hercules-bound. 


LONGEST poem ever written is the 


“Mahabharata,” the great national epic 
of the Hindus, which contains more than 
100,000 couplets. It was begun about 
- B.c. and finished 1200 years later. 
ss time, believe us, was required to 
compile My Poetry Boox, a new 
anthology of children’s poems. Hughes 
Mearns, Professor of Education, New 
York University, wrote, “Congratulations. 
.. + It is a wide selection of all sorts, a big 
bundle at little price, a rich, poetic re- 
ceptaculum, the young teacher's Handy 
Andy and the older teacher’s helpful 
friend.” (Over 500 pages. $2.50.) 
— 


ccc camps are now more numerous in 
the United States than colleges and 
universities—1640 to 1466. 


tt el 

5,000 miles separate snow-bound Alaska 
and sunny Florida. One thing they have 
in common, however, is the exclusive 
use of Tue Triancve Arirametics in all 
public schools. In between these far- 
flung frontiers you will find them state- 
adopted (used exclusively in all public 
schools) in Alabama, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Delaware, Montana, New Mexico, 
and Utah (co-basal adoption). Further, 
literally thousands of schools in other 
states are using these arithmetics. Have 
you seen the Treacner’s Hanpsoox for 

rades 1-2, and How We Use Numsers, 
grade 2, both published recently? 


—_ 
THE average age of our distinguished 
citizens when they are first included in 
“*Who’s Who in America” is 51 years. 


a 

“THERE is less than 13 miles differ- 
ence between the highest point of land in 
the world (Mt. Everest, 534 miles above 
sea level) and the deepest point in the 
ocean (a spot midway between the Philip- 
pine Islands and Japan, 7 miles deep)” — 
from Userut Science ror Hicu Scnoot, 
by Weed, Rexford, and Carroll. If you 
have not yet examined this fascinating 
new book, which has been called “the 
most interesting and best illustrated gen- 
eral science ever published,” let us send 
you full information. 


The JOHN CEVVT INES oY comeany 
WINSTON BLD( —e- PHILADELPHIA PA 
CHICAGO T ATLANTA T DALLAS 
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Books Received 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, 330 East 
22d Street, Chicago: 

Backgrounds of American Life, by Roor- 
bach and Albright. A world history for 
young American students. Eight units, in- 
troduced by stimulating previews, are divided 
into twenty-five chapters. Cloth, 484 pages. 

The Romance of American Literature, 
Reuben Post Halleck. American authors 
are classified on the basis of the studies of 
Vernon L. Parrington and other scholars. 
Thus the dominant movements of an age 
become the foundation of the unit. The 
author’s aim “to present with the interest 
of a narrative, the main facts relating to 
the inheritance and development of our liter- 
ature” is eminently successful. Cloth, Illus- 
trated. 302 pages. 

Shop Projects in Electricity, by Herbert 
C. Lehmann. Electricity is harnessed to the 
everyday interests of junior high-school boys 
through a series of graded projects. Chapter 
headings are illuminating: How to Make a 
Pocket Compass; How to Make a Jelly- 
Glass Dry Cell; How to Make Simple Fuses; 
progressing to—How to Make a Serviceable 
Transformer; How to Make a Simple 110- 
Volt Synchronous Motor; How to Build a 
One-Tube Radio Receiver. _ Coth. Illustrated. 
190 pages. 

A. S. BARNES & COMPANY, 67 
44th St., New York City: 
Achievement Scales in Physical Educa- 

tion Activities, by N. P. Neilson and F. W. 

Cozens. “The results of this study, made 

possible through cooperative effort, are com- 

mended to all, as they bring to the profes- 
sion accurate and objective tools compar- 
able to those applied to other school activi- 
ties."—V. Kersey, Superintendent of Public 

Instruction, State of California. 

THE ALWYN-SCHMIDT PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, 570 Seventh Avenue, New 
York City: 

Our Vanishing Hair, by Charles Nessler 
The author poses two questions, “Is our 
race biologically doomed to baldness? Can 
baldness be prevented?” The answer to 
both questions is “yes” but the first is qual- 
ified. The author proposes a system of 
hair inspection and control in our schools, 
similar to that applied to the eyes and teeth. 
This not only for the purpose of teaching 
hair biology to the child, but for the further 
one of collecting necessary data for a gen- 
eral scientific study of hair and its bearing 
on health and mentality which the author 
holds to exist. Cloth. 140 pages. Illus- 
trated. $2.00. 

BECKLEY-CARDY COMPANY, 1632 Indi- 
ana Avenue, Chicago: 

Peter and Nancy in South America, by 
Mildred Houghton Comfort. One of a series 
of travel books supplementing the geography 
curriculm at the fifth and sixth grade level. 
The adventures of the little travelers provide 
a narrative thread for much factual material 
regarding the social and economic life of 
the various South American countries and 
the interrelation of the North and South 
American continents. Cloth. Illustrated. 256 
pages. List price, $0.85. 

The Little Story House, by Miriam E. 
Mason. A charming collection cf original 
stories for and about little children. First 
Grade. Cloth. [Illustrated in color. 158 
pages. List price, $0.70. 
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Story Pictures of Farm Animals, by John 
Y. Beaty. A picture presentation of farm 
life and farm animals. May be used as a 
supplementary reader for class use in Grades 
one and two. Cloth. Illustrated. 155 pages. 
Price, $0.70. 


DOUBLEDAY, DORAN & COMPANY, Inc., 

Garden City, New York: 

America Self-Contained, by Samuel Crow- 
ther. “We have ready for our hands all the 
ingredients for a perfect freedom. 

“We must choose whether we shall take 
what we have and, making our isolation 
more complete, shape our own destinies, or 
whether we shall break down our isolation, 
abandon the principles of the founders and 
accept a standard of life fixed by the lowest 
common denominator of the world’s stand- 


“Now we have to decide whether we shall 
deliberately control our own destinies in the 
light of science or whether we shall drift 
on, trying somehow to be out of world af- 
fairs and still in them... . 

“Through bitter suffering the world has 
learned. It has learned that political liber- 
ty may mean only the privilege of starving 
—that no nation is free if its daily bread can 
be given or withheld in war or in peace 
according to the needs or pleasure of some 
other nation. The world has learned that 
political liberty without economic liberty 
is only an empty shell.” 

These quotations from the text will give 
the reader an idea of what the author sets 
out to prove. 

Cloth. 340 pages. 


GROSSET & DUNLAP, Broadway at Twen- 
ty-Sixth Street, New York City: 

Famous Paintings and Their Stories, by 
Marie Schubert. An “all about” book that 
includes information about “how to look at 
a picture,” the different “schools” of paint- 
ing, the various periods of art—notes on 
color, taste, style, as well as the stories of 
the lives of the great masters. It represents 
an introduction to the history and appreci- 
ation of painting, designed for the average 
person. 

Cloth. Illustrated with 10 large full color 
reproductions of masterpieces and 60 re- 
productions in black and white. 48 pages. 

Minute Stories of Famous Explorers, by 
Jerome S. Kates. An account of 73 epic ad- 
ventures into the unknown for the school 
child as well as his parents to read and 
enjoy. Cloth. Illustrated with 73 maps by 
the author and 321 illustrations by Herbert 
S. Kates. 155 pages. 


THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY, 
1006-1016 Arch Street, Philadelphia: 
Wag—A Friendly Dog, by Ethel Maltby 

Gehres. A pre-primer with action photo- 

graphs by Ralph Milton Bair. Paper. 4 

illustrations. 48 pages. Price, $0.14. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO PRESS, 

Chicago, Dlinois: 

Fun with Flutes by David Dushkin, Direc- 
tor of the School of Musical Arts and Crafts, 
Winnetka, Illinois. Tells many interesting 
stories about flutes, how to build one and 
how to play it. Any young person between 
the ages of eight and sixteen can under- 
stand these directions and carry them out. 
The music is suitable for piano or violin 
as well as the flute. Cloth. Illustrated. 28 
pages. Price, $1.50. 
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THE ILLINOIS TEACHER 


Some Current Problems 
of Teacher Selection 


By ROBERT C. WOELLNER 
University of Chicago 


® THE present economic and social 

conditions make the selection of 
good teachers, a difficult task at any 
time, even more impossible of satis- 
factory accomplishment now. Several 
factors combine to account for this cir- 
cumstance: first, the number of appli- 
cants for teaching positions has in- 
creased so enormously that literally 
dozens of applicants invade the office 
of the superintendent who has re- 
ported a vacancy. It is obvious that 
success in attempting to eliminate 
those who are not equipped for pro- 
fessional service is, under such con- 
ditions, becoming increasingly im- 
probable. 

Second, when a vacancy occurs now, 
superintendents and board members 
receive numbers of unsolicited recom- 
mendations, as often as not totally 
without merit, from those in the com- 
munity who have friends who want to 
teach. The position involved or the 
specific educational training of the 
applicant seems to have no bearing 
upon such recommendations; place of 
birth (and in these days of depression, 
the home-town applicant is apt to get 
more consideration than he deserves) , 
church affiliation, general college edu- 
cation, are often considered sufficient 
bases for recommendation. As is 
pointed out in a recent issue of the 
School Board Journal,’ the tendency 
of school boards in several cities to 
ignore the superintendent in the ap- 
pointment, transfer, and dismissal of 
teachers has caused ruptures which 
could have been avoided if only such 
boards realized that progress in the 
field of school admiuistration has dele- 
gated the responsibility for the selec- 

‘School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wiscon- 


sin; Bruce Publishing Company, June, 1934, 
pp. 40-41. 


Standards used in choosing teachers need thorough 
investigation before their validity as criteria can 


be established. 


tion of teachers to the superintendent, 
and his recommendations must there- 
fore be respected. 

The reduction of the teaching staff, 
especially noticeable in smaller com- 
munities, is a third element which af- 
fects the selection of teachers. A much 
wider range of courses to be taught 
and more activities to be supervised 
provide an insurmountable obstacle to 
the superintendent who wishes to con- 
form, in selecting his teachers, to the 
standards set by the accrediting asso- 
ciations. He finds that very few are 
equipped for the great variety of sub- 
jects that most of his positions now 
demand. 


The New Emphasis in Education 


The task of recruiting personnel is, 
in the fourth instance, not simplified 
by the suggestions being currently 
offered by leaders in education. The 
administrative officer appreciates that 
raising the standards of education 
adds to the qualifications which the 
ultimately successful teacher must 
possess, but when the accomplishments 
of his school system are being ques- 
tioned, he is forced to have recourse 
for guidance to these educational lead- 
ers. An understanding of the new de- 
mands in education only adds to the 
burden of providing an effective staff; 
this the politicians and interested 
friends either cannot or will not un- 
derstand. 

This newer emphasis in education 
cannot be here discussed, but inasmuch 
as the responsibilities which these new 
standards impose are ultimately borne 
by the individual teacher, a few re- 
cently expressed thoughts should be 
considered. Among these should be 
mentioned the New Standards for Sec- 


ondary Schools’ suggested by Pro- 
fessor Judd at the recent Cleveland 
meeting of the N.E.A. The standards 
referred to suggest that a _ school 
worthy of accrediting should be equip- 
ped (1) to experiment with its own 
educational procedures; (2) to deal 
with the unusual personnel problems 
of at least some of its maladjusted 
pupils; (3) to cultivate in pupils of 
the school habits of reading or inde- 
pendent effort wholly outside the as- 
signments of any course; and (4) to 
become acquainted with the distinctive 
elements of the community ,in which 
it is located. 

An old contention that the schools, 
instead of teaching human beings, have 
been teaching academic subjects, is at 
present receiving renewed attention. 
Thus, the personality development of 
its children is being offered by mental 
hygienists, psychiatrists, and educa- 
tional leaders as one of the major ob- 
ligations of the community. In the 
April issue of Mental Hygiene,’ Dr. 
Harold Palmer states that the primary 
purpose of education “should not be 
the stimulation of scholarship alone, 
but the training for well-rounded per- 
sonality. Our educational philosophy 
should be to foster the growth of an 
emotionally sturdy, intelligent, self- 
sufficient, physically healthy individ- 
ual, possessing good insight and a 
good sense of reality.” Other sug- 
gestions could be added to describe 
the modern school as it is conceived 
by those who see clearest the needs 
of the children. Dr. Laurence Mayers 
suggests, in a recent issue of The 


"Judd, Charles H. New Standards for Seo- 
ondary Schools. Bulletin No. 50, Department of 
1 rie Principals, March, 1984, pp. 

*Palmer, Harold D. “Mental Hygiene Prob- 
lems in a University.” Mental Hygiene, April, 
1934, pp. 233-244. 
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Nation’s Schools,’ that teachers be 
given an emotional stability test. It 
is probably quite true that a child can- 
not attain a healthy, well-balanced 
personality if he has an emotionally 
unbalanced teacher. But it is also true 
that these new demands which leaders 
in educational thought place upon the 
schools, make new demands upon the 


teachers. 


When it is known that, even in de- 
pression times, the nation uses almost 
one million teachers, it is easy to un- 
derstand that, no matter how effective 
the search, it is impossible to find an 
adequately prepared teacher for every 
position. In considering, however, the 
responsibilities our schools are ex- 
pected to assume, it is only fair to 
postulate that the teachers selected 
should be those best prepared to offer 
service commensurate with the de- 
mands. Such selection offers a real 
challenge to educators, and it is a 
challenge which forces a reconsider- 
ation of every method of choosing 
teachers hitherto used. It is admitted 
that some of these qualifications are 
probably emphasized out of all pro- 
portion to their importance; only three 
of them—age, experience, and marital 
status—can be discussed. It cannot be 
too strongly emphasized that these 
three are only a few examples of the 
standards used in choosing teachers 
which need thorough investigation be- 
fore their validity as criteria can be 
established. It is true, also, that really 
essential qualifications cannot receive 
proper consideration when such super- 
ficial points are stressed. 


Three Qualifications Dis- 
proportionately Stressed 


We do not know just when chro- 
nological age starts to affect the powers 
of a teacher unfavorably. The upper 
age limit is being commonly set be- 
tween 35 and 40, thus no doubt con- 
tributing to the loss of many com- 
petent workers. No allowance is made 
for the possibility that the individual’s 
functional growth or deterioration 
does not correspond with chronolog- 
ical age. The importance of the in- 
dividual is lost in thinking only in 
terms of the average. If board mem- 
bers were advised to read Life Begins 
at Forty by Professor Pitkin or Adult 
Learning by Professor Thorndike, 
their regulations on upper age limits 
might be different. 

H. “Emotional Stability 
The Nation’ 


Teacher.” s 
18-15. 


‘Mayers, Laurence 
Is Indispensable in a 
Schools, April, 1934, pp. 
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Selection of teachers is also greatly 
influenced by amount of experience. 
In this connection, it seems that too 
little experience is as unsatisfactory 
as too much. Superintendents some- 
times specify that they wish some one 
who is unhindered by long years of 
experience and will therefore be will- 
ing to promote innovations in the 
educational system. Perhaps these in- 
experienced young people can contrib- 
ute to a program attempting to ex- 
plain the complex problems of our 
everyday life. The report of the re- 
cent National Survey of Secondary 
Education® arrives at this conclusion: 
“Since teachers must begin teaching 
somewhere, since experience may be 
valuable, and since experience earned 
in smaller cities may be of little or 
no value in larger systems, one won- 
ders if nearly all systems should not 
assume a portion of the responsibility 
for starting correctly a few inexperi- 
enced teachers each year.” 

The third qualification to be con- 
sidered is marital status. Schools are 
always expected to consider social 
situations naturally extraneous to their 
own problems. Therefore, the unem- 
ployment situation of the past several 
years accounts for the increasing num- 
ber of schools that have passed regu- 
lations prohibiting the employment of 
married women. Recent investigations, 
such as those reported by E. E. Lewis 
in his book Personal Problems of the 
Teaching Staff, tend to indicate that 
married women teach as effectively 
as unmarried women. Dr. Mayers, in 
the article previously mentioned, gives 
one psychologist’s point of view.’ “It 
is one of the anomalies that boards of 
education should ban married women 
as teachers. It would be more logical 
to ban women who are not married. I 
am disposed to go further. Mother- 
hood is probably the best indication of 
ability to understand children, deal 
with them sympathetically, and to 
guide them sanely and unselfishly.” 


SNational Education Association, Research Di- 
vision. Administrative Practices Affecting Class- 
room Teachers. Research Bulletin, Vol. X, No. 
1, January, 1932, p. 20. 

‘Lewis E. E. Personal Problems of the Teach- 
ing Staff. New York: Century Company, 1925. 

‘Ibid., p. 15. 
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Five Steps in the Improvement 
of Personnel 


By clearly defining the work which 
the school is to do, the first step in the 
improvement of personnel may be ac- 
complished. The tasks set by the su- 
perintendent for his school to perform 
determine what he must seek in a good 
teacher. Naturally no two communi- 
ties will have, in detail, the same aims. 
Preoccupation with detailed pro- 
cedures, however, should not obscure 
the superintendent’s view of the gen- 
eral objectives of education. It does 
not follow that fairly high standards 
of education preclude the securing of 
well-trained teachers; certainly, al- 
though such teachers are scarce, 
enough are available to enable more 
communities to raise their standards. 

When the educational aims are de- 
fined, the second step in improvement 
is to inform the board, the staff, the 
teachers, and the entire community 
just what they are. In the spring when 
teachers are employed is not the time 
to publicize these aims; they should 
be declared in September. A com- 
munity acquainted with the education- 
al aims of its school is one which ap- 
preciates the problems in connection 
with their accomplishment, and _ is 
ready to place in the superintendent's 
hands the task of locating his assist- 
ants. 

Comprehensive study of the specific 
requirements of each teaching and ad- 
ministrative position in the school 
system is the third step toward im- 
provement of personnel. Certainly an 
intelligent search for a teacher can- 
not be made unless the requirements 
of the job are known. Personnel men 
in industry propose that the qualifica- 
tions of a worker should be stated in 
terms of the specifications of the job 
to be done. Education may well take 
a lesson from this “job analysis.” 
Such an analysis would be invaluable 
to the recommending agency, and to 
the conscientious, professionally-mind- 
ed applicant who wishes to apply only 
for the position he feels he can gom- 
petently fill. In addition, thorough 
knowledge of the position’s specific 
requirements as well as expected ac- 
complishments, is fundamental in 
giving assignments to new teachers. 

The fourth step is the determination 
of the procedures to follow in search- 
ing for the type of teacher the posi- 
tions require. At present there are 
three methods of procedure: teachers’ 

(Continued on page 214) 
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The Proposed One Percent 
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Tax Rate Limitation 


By CHARLES ALLEN 
rincipal 
Moaae Younis High School 


@ HOW would your school 

get along if its levies for 
educational and building 
purposes were to be re- 
duced to one half or one 
fourth of their present 
amounts? 

This question is not quite 
so rhetorical as may be 
supposed, for there have 
been introduced in the 
present session of the Legis- 
lature two bills which 
would have the effect of re- 
ducing the levy of many of 
the school districts of IIli- 
nois to a very small part 
of the amount levied by 

those districts in the past. 

These bills’ propose to limit the 
total rate of local taxes (excluding 
taxes to pay bonds and interest on 
bonds) to 1 percent of the assessed 
valuation. If your present total tax 
rate (excluding bonds) for all pur- 
poses—schools, city, township, county, 
fire district and all others—is 2 per- 
cent, a 1 percent limitation would give 
your school roughly half of its present 
local tax revenue; if your total rate for 
all tax supported agencies is now 4 
percent, such a limitation would re- 
duce your local income to about a 
fourth of its present amount; and if 
your local rate is 8 percent as it is in 
some school districts of this State, your 
school income from local taxes would 
shrink to about one eighth of its pres- 
ent volume. An approximately pro- 
portionate reduction in income would, 
of course, be made for all the other 
tax supported bodies whose areas over- 
lie your district. 


Objectives of Limitation 


Some of the objectives of those back- 
ing the 1 percent limitation plans, 
seem very desirable. These objectives 
may be summarized from a report of 


1Senate Bill 42, Searcy, and Senate Joint Resolution 
No. 5, Searey. 


the Illinois Tax Commission’ as fol- 
lows: 

1. To reduce local taxes on real estate. 

Everyone who has considered the tax 
situation will agree that taxes on real estate 
should be lowered. During the past few 
years the earning power of real estate has 
been curtailed out of all proportion to the 
decreases in taxes on this class of property, 
and no group is more aware of this fact than 
teachers. The finding of new sources of tax 
revenue has been one of the major aims of 
our Legislative Committee, and the effect 
of new sources of revenue is, ordinarily, to 
lighten the burden of those who have been 
paying the tax bills. For example, though 
it has some highly undesirable features the 
state sales tax has aiready entirely eliminated 
the state tax on real estate. 

2. To force a redistribution of the tax 
burden. 

This objective is evidently very much the 
same as the first one, with the added element 
of forcing. No one can deny that force 
would be applied by 1 per cent limitation. 
In states which have tried similar procedures 
the immediate result has been chaos in the 
financial affairs of the agencies affected. 
These agencies have at once demanded and 
in a few cases secured relief through the 
finding of substitute sources of revenue. 
The tax programs established through this 
“forcing” procedure have, of necessity, been 
hastily put together and frequently they 
have lacked soundness. There has been an 
immense piling up of indebtedness because 
the substitute revenues could not be secured 
at once, and such an indebtedness must be 
paid from future taxes. Many tax supported 
bodies have been unable to increase the 
amount of their indebtedness and have been 
forced to curtail very desirable activities. 

Forcing relief from taxation for real estate 
has proved to be a very expensive process. 
Rather than sow a wind with such cyclonic 
possibilities it would seem good judgment to 
provide the substitute sources of revenue 
first in order to distribute the tax burden. 

3. To reduce the volume of public expen- 
ditures or to prevent their increase. 

Of course this aim of the one percenters 
is not directed solely at the schools, but 
because schools receive the largest single 
share of the money collected in local taxes, 
the schools loom large in the public eye 
when reduction of public expenditures is 
considered. Even though schools have taken 


*Special Report No. 
Limitation for Illinois,” 


Commission, 
gan tens tae oe ae te Those interested 
in a complete discussion of the matter may secure « 
copy of the report without charge by addressing the 
Commission. 
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Why it should wait upon 
legislation creating new 
sources of revenue 


the lead among tax supported agencies in 
reducing their expenditures, the cry for fur- 
ther reduction is persistent. Again it may 
be pointed out that there are better ways of 
controlling public expenditures than by pass- 
ing drastic tax limitation laws. Administra- 
tive officers for counties, townships, cities, 
park districts and schools are elected by the 
people who pay the tax bills in most of Illi- 
nois and the will of the electorate in matters 
of expenditure has been demonstrated all too 
forcibly in recent years. In passing a 1 per 
cent tax limitation plan the legislature would 
be taking the responsibility of limiting the 
services that could be performed by every 
tax supported body in the State. 

4. To bring about the assessment of 
property at full value or to correct assess- 
ment inequalities. 

If a 1 per cent limitation of local taxes 
were to go into effect, the sudden curtailment 
of revenue would immediately bring about a 
demand for an increase in assessed valua- 
tions. Yet one may pause to wonder if real 
estate holders and operators—the people who 
propose both 1 per cent limitation and this 
objective for it—would agree wholeheartedly 
to the raising of their assessed valuations. 
It hardly seems likely, for the thing these 
gentlemen are after is a reduction in the 
real estate tax bill. 

That such a plan would correct assessment 
inequalities is very dificult to understand 
when one considers that the inequalities 
which now quite evidently exist are brought 
about not by the rate of assessment but by 
our very poor plan for making assessments. 
A direct approach to the matter might sug- 
gest a law to provide more efficient methods 
of assessing property. 

5. To improve the market for real estate 
through the probable capitalization of any 
tax reductions. 

If the current interest rate were 5 per 
cent, a saving of $100 in taxes would rep- 
resent the interest on $2,000 in capital. 
This $2,000 could be added to the value of 
the property on which the tax is paid and 
the owner of the property would be a some- 
what wealthier man. It is easy to see, too, 
that with such rapid increases in property 
values taking place, real estate would change 
hands much more rapidly and the commis- 
sions of real estate brokers would be ma- 
terially increased. There are two chief 
counter arguments. 

First, the people who would profit most be- 
cause of such a tax reduction are very likely 
not to be those who have held the property 
during the time when taxes were higher. 
In other words, speculators and brokers 
would reap the major benefits which would 
accrue. 
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Second, the tax reduction is almost sure 
to have the effect of curtailing governmental 
services, and the curtailment of these serv- 
ices may indirectly diminish the value of 
the real estate. If schools, police protection, 
fire protection, health service, or any of a 
number of other governmental activities are 
made less effective, real estate values are 
reduced, frequently more than they are in- 
creased by the saving in taxes. The long- 
time result under such a condition is a loss 
to the real estate owner, even though the 
immediate result is an increase in the value 
of his property. 

It is evident, then, that while we as 
teachers do sympathize with the tax 
difficulties of real estate owners, we 
have already approached their prob- 
lem on a more secure basis—that of 
providing a sound revenue system dis- 
tributed over a broad tax base. 


Past Experience of Illinois 


Tax limitation schemes such as the 
one now proposed, are no new thing 
to Illinois. In 1901 the Juul Law, 
limiting all taxes, with a few excep- 
tions, to 1 percent, Was passed. 

At the time it was passed it was not 
nearly so drastic a reduction in tax 
rate as is the present bill, for tax rates 
in general were not so high. That the 
Juul Law did not solve the tax prob- 
lems of Illinois is shown by the fact 
that it was first changed to exclude cer- 
tain kinds of taxes in 1905; in 1909 it 
was again made more liberal; it was 
amended again in 1913 and has been 
amended since that time at every ses- 
sion of the legislature, regular or 
special. By 1933, Lincoln Park was 
the only taxing unit still governed by 
its provisions and during the 58th Gen- 
eral Assembly it too was released from 
Juul Law limitation. The law is still 
on the statute books, but it can hardly 
be said to be effective. 

Some of the present proponents of 
1 percent limitation point out that 
such a provision should be made a part 
of our state Constitution—then it 
would not be so easily subject to 
change. 

The Illinois Tax Commission an- 
swers, “. . . Yes, it will be effective, 
but effective in the same way that the 
tying of a string around a balloon that 
is being inflated would be effective. 
Something has to give away. If that 
something is not the string, then it will 
be the balloon.” 


Experience of Other States 


During the past six years five other 
states have tried tax limitation some- 
what similar to that proposed for IIli- 
nois; namely, Michigan, New Mexico, 
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Ohio, Oklahoma, and West Virginia. 
The experience of these states has been 
very much in accord with the dangers 
already pointed out for such plans. 
Highly desirable governmental func- 
tions have been curtailed or dropped 
in many instances, the indebtedness of 
governmental units has piled up enor- 
mously and even though relief has 
been secured in some of the states 
through new and substitute taxes, these 
taxes have not been based on any 
broad, constructive program. 

If a total tax rate of 4 or 5 percent 
is to be reduced to 1 percent the taxes 
of the individual units involved ob- 
viously must be scaled down. In ac- 
complishing this scaling process shal! 
the rates for all the tax supported 
agencies be reduced in the same ratio 
or shall some agencies be favored at 
the expense of others? In several of 
the states which have tried tax rate 
limitation (as in the Illinois plans) no 
legal provision for scaling was made 
and the matter had to be settled by the 
courts. Other phases of the laws were 
also involved in litigation with the re- 
sult that the collection of taxes was de- 
layed. 

In order to determine the effect of 
tax limitation upon the schools of the 
five states which had tried it, an in- 
quiry was addressed to the chief school 
officer of each. Answers were received 
from the representatives of three states. 

The reply from the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction of New 
Mexico states that the constitutional 
tax rate limitation in that state limited 
the total rate to 2 percent, of which the 
limit for school purposes is 0.6 per- 
cent. This is considerably more than 
the share the schools in many of the 
districts of this State would receive 
under the proposed Illinois limitation 
laws; so its damaging effects should 
not be expected to be as great. The 
reply from New Mexico continues, 
“The enactment of the . . . amendment 
has really had a wholesome and salu- 
tary effect upon our school finances in 
that it forced the adoption of a Sales 
Tax which gives us a more stabilized 
and certain income.” Certainly this 
form of substitute tax is preempted as 
far as Illinois schools are concerned. 

The Michigan Department of Public 
Instruction replied, “The limitation 
amendment has been very disastrous 
from the standpoint of school finances 
unless we can get revenues from the 
State to replace those which have been 
cut off by the property tax limitation.” 

The dangers of the situation are well 
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summed up by the reply from the State 
Superintendent of Free Schools of 
West Virginia. After saying that the 
State is but slowly recovering from the 
crisis brought about by the limitation 
amendment he goes on, “I am wholly 
in sympathy with the idea of relieving 
property owners from confiscatory 
measures, but not fully convinced of 
the wisdom of a sudden change such as 
West Virginia experienced. If it were 
possible to bring about the reduction 
gradually through legislative measures 
as revenue from indirect taxes is pro- 
vided, the same goal could be achieved 
without the embarrassment West Vir- 
ginia is experiencing. The support of 
schools from indirect taxes is a method 
of support to which I am fully com- 
mitted.” 

The vote stands two to one against 
limitation, and the one favorable opin- 
ion can be discounted somewhat in 
view of the fact that the limitation 
was much less drastic than that pro- 
posed for Illinois. 


Effect on One Tax Area 


In order to make the effect of 1 per- 
cent limitation more obvious, its prob- 
able results have been applied to the 
taxing area with which I am con- 
nected. These results, based upon the 
levies of 1933, are given in the accom- 
panying table. The way in which the 
computations were made cannot be 
considered here, but the effects of 1 
percent limitation on the revenues of 
the various tax units can be seen by 
comparing the last two columns of the 
table on page 214. 

Our county would have its levy for 
all purposes but bonds reduced from 
$15,058.89 to $3,129.55. At present 
salaries the latter amount would just 
pay the salaries of the state’s attorney 
and the county judge, but these gentle- 
men would have to build their own 
fires and clean their own cuspidors. 

Cur city (population about 1,000) 
would find its total revenue reduced to 
$561.92. I am informed by our city 
fathers that this amount would barely 
pay the expenses which are specified- 
by law, such as those for elections and 
printing, and that all other city func- 
tions would be stopped for lack of 
funds. A city of even our size does 
have need of other services than elec- 
tions and printing. 

The income of our high school 
under the proposed plans for limita- 
tion would be $1,868.33, just enough 
to employ the janitor and pay the coal, 

(Continued on page 214) 
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A Liberal Education 


By WILLIAM A. MILLER 
Springfield 


® THE teacher should know much 

more than he teaches. He should 
have a broad general understanding in 
many fields of knowledge; in other 
words he should have a liberal educa- 
tion. A liberal education is not con- 
fined to the subject matter taught in a 
liberal arts college. It implies much 
more.. Anything which sets the mind 
free from ignorance is a liberalizing 
agent. Roman history would be lib- 
eralizing to the plumber who knows 
nothing about it and by the same token 
some knowledge of plumbing would 
be liberalizing to the teacher. 

Growth is involved in education. 
When growth ceases the full stature 
has been reached. Too many teachers 
have reached their intellectual matu- 
rity. The financial stringency of the 
last few years has made it difficult for 
some teachers to attend summer school 
or to avail themselves of extension 
courses. The wise teacher will not let 
his mental growth be stunted because 
of these adverse conditions. It is to the 
teachers who want a liberal education 
that this article is addressed. One can 
get this education in the privacy of 
his own home. 

One of the tendencies of higher edu- 
cation is to narrow the students activ- 
ities to one or two specific fields. De- 
partmentalization of the school em- 
phasizes this situation. One teacher 
wants to teach only arithmetic, another 
cannot be happy if he teaches anything 
but history. Unless due precaution is 
taken, the teacher will find his range 
of intellectual interests very much re- 
stricted. The plea that is here being 
made is that the teacher definitely set 
out to broaden his interests and deepen 
his understandings. Teachers have had 
to curtail the satisfaction of their wants 
drastically in the last few years. What- 
ever else the teacher cannot afford he 
certainly cannot afford to neglect his 
mental growth. 

The first requisite for improvement 
of any kind is the realization that a 
deficiency exists. Are there deficiencies 
in your intellectual or cultural back- 
ground? If your answer to this ques- 
tion is no you should immediately turn 
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Books read and found profitable 


by a member of the profession 


to some other article in this magazine. 
Have you read some of the best recent 
novels or autobiographies? What are 
Judd, Dewey, and Kilpatrick saying? 
What is the gold standard? Who was 
Walter Reid? What are some of the 
most recent books in educational 
theory? What is going on in Russia? 
What is your philosophy of education? 
What are the social and economic 
forces that are causing the present 
unrest? What are the prospects for 
the future? 

Perhaps one of the reasons that 
teachers read as little as they do is that 
they do not know where to begin. It 
is the purpose of this article to offer 
some help in this direction. Any city 
library has a trained librarian who 
will aid in making bibliographies upon 
almost any subject. The State Library 
at Springfield renders a service which 
should not be overlooked. There is a 
series of thin books entitled, “Reading 
with a Purpose,” to be found in almost 
any library. These books give refer- 
ences for following up a variety of 
subjects. The American Library As- 
sociation prepares lists of books which 
are available at most public libraries. 
In one of the early spring numbers of 
the Journal of the National Education 
Association there is given quite an ex- 
tensive list of the best books in educa- 
tion published during the previous 
year. In this connection it might be 
said that the publications of the Na- 
tional Education Association, and the 
yearbooks of the National Society for 
the Study of Education are mines of 
information for those who are study- 
ing professional problems. There ap- 
peared in the American Magazine sev- 
eral years ago an article by Will Du- 
rant in which he offered to make a 
philosopher of any person who would 
follow a course of readings which he 
included in the article. No such offer 
is being made by the present writer. 
However, a list of books is suggested 
which it is hoped will be found useful 
by anyone who is interested in liber- 
alizing his education. Knowledge is 
power. 


Apamic, Louis, Native’s Return. New 
York: Harper, 1934. 370 pages, $2.75. 

A native Slav writes of his return to his 
boyhood home after spending twenty years 
in America. The customs, folklore, religion, 
literature and general culture of the people 
are described by one who has an understand- 
ing of his subject. 

Austin, Mary, Earth Horizon. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1932. 381 pages, $4.00. 

This autobiography of an accomplished 
writer is a rich, profound and deeply inter- 
esting tale. 


Bartiett, Vircinta Stivers, Mistress of 
Monterey. Bobbs-Merrill, 1933. 318 pages, 
$2.00. 

This novel portrays life in early California 
under the first Spanish governor. It gives a 
picture of the hardships and evils attendant 
upon the attempts to convert the Indians to 
Christianity. It is full of the romance and 
adventure typical of the people and the land 
of that time. 


Berry, Pauuine G. Stuff; the Story of 
Materials in the Service of Man. New York: 
D. Appleton, 1930. 504 pages, $5.00. 

A simple and understandable treatment of 
the materials of our daily life as they are 
related to chemistry. Informational and in- 
teresting. A knowledge of chemistry is not 
necessary to understanding it. 


Biatz, W. E. and Bort, H. Management 
of Young Children. New York: Morrow, 
1930. 354 pages, $3.00. 

Two authorities on child psychology have 
produced this volume, which is useful to 
both parents and teachers. A fine philosophy 
and many suggestions for helping children 
to learn to manage themselves are incor- 
porated. An excellent book for P-T-A dis- 
cussion groups. 

Borpen, Mary. Mary of Nazareth. New 
York: Doubleday, 1933. 305 pages, $2.50. 

A biography of the mother of Jesus which 
has as its sources not only the Bible but a 
long list of other reference material. It 
treats Mary’s relations with her son and the 
miracles and teachings of Jesus. 

Bromrieitp, Louis. The Farm. New York: 
Harper, 1933. 

This interesting novel relates many in- 
cidents centering around a family on The 
Farm, a cherished homestead throughout 
three generations. The author sets forth the 
courage of those early settlers who migrated 
from the East to the wilderness of the West 
to build homes for their families. 

Burnuam, Wiuam H. The Wholesome 
Personality: a contribution to mental 
hygiene. New York: Appleton, 1932. 713 
pages, $3.50. 

Students of the educative process and per- 
sonality development will be helped by this 
book. Problems of behavior are approached 

(Continued on page 210) 
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@ AMONG the most important lessons 

taught by the depression is the fact 
that we have failed to impress the lay 
public with the nature and importance 
of the work of education in a demo- 
cracy. We have smugly assumed that 
they were convinced of what we ap- 
parently believed to be the obvious. 
In this we have been sadly disillu- 
sioned. The fact that thousands of our 
high-school graduates have tacitly, and 
at times actively agreed to the dam- 
aging curtailment of educational fa- 
cilities, shows that we have failed to 
interpret to them the public school as 
the major American institution. Many 
of our civic and social leaders, leaders 
largely because of their educational 
advantages, fail to comprehend the 
underlying principles of the nature of 
public education in a democratic so- 
ciety. If this condition is to be avoided 
in the future teachers must place great- 
er emphasis upon the function of pub- 
lic education in a democratic state and 
the types of problems facing its work. 

With these facts in mind it was de- 
cided to make public education one of 
the most important units in a new 
twelfth grade social science course in 
the University High School. This new 
course is an integration of three 
courses formerly taught as civics, 
sociology, and economics and is known 
as American Institutions. 

Some of the principles underlying 
the development of the unit were as 
follows: 

First, the approach must be realis- 
tic, descriptive, and functional. 

Second, the community should be 
the point of departure; then the state, 
then the nation. 

Third, pupil activity, through visits 
to local schools and school authorities, 
should play a large part in the pro- 
cedures. 

Fourth, a variety of class procedures 
was to be used in the development of 
the work, such as socialized discus- 
sions, problem solving, panel dis- 
cussion, and projects. The work was 
to be unified through the use of unit 
assignments, leaving a large amount 
to be done through a choice of activi- 
ties by the pupils. 

Fifth, the material used must be 
lively and current. No one basic text 
could fill the needs of such a unit. 

An outline of the unit follows to- 
gether with introductory statements, 
chief references, and selected, sug- 
gested activities on A and B levels of 
work. The general outline of the unit 
was developed with the pupils as a 
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Public Education >>> 


By ROBERT S. ELLWOOD 


Illinois State Normal University 


project in problem solving. Then the 
unit assignments were prepared by the 
instructor. 

Most of the material used is such as 
most teachers find available in their 
libraries or in the school library. The 
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unit as planned required six weeks to 
complete in the experimental presen- 
tation. However, the time can easily 
be reduced or expanded to meet local 
requirements. 


Unit Assignment 

How do American citizens pro- 
vide for public education? 

The successful democracy rests upon 


an enlightened and educated citizenry. 
Popular sovereignty rests upon pop- 
ular education. People must be edu- 
cated in order to protect themselves 
from selfish individuals and groups, 
from exploitation by dominating 





classes, by criminal elements, and 
from prejudices and superstitions. 

In this unit we shall study the oper- 
ation of the public school system that 
has been built up by the American 
people. We shall study its functions, 
and organization, and problems that 
face the people in making it a safe- 
guard of democratic society. 

You will find two levels of work 
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An American Institution 


A unit of work in a new twelfth grade social 
science course offered at University High 
School and designated American Institutions. 


provided in each of the subunits. It 
is expected that the B level will be 
completed by all. The A level is pro- 
vided for those who desire to solve 
special problems related to the work. 


The work of the B level should be 


Due to the location of the State 
Normal University in Normal the city 
is provided with two parallel systems 
of public education, one maintained 
by the citizens of Normal and com- 
munity and the other by the citizens 


1 4 Pa, 
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finished before any A level work is 
done. 

Your mark for the unit will be de- 
termined by the quality and amount of 
work completed. 


Subunit | 
What educational advantages are 


provided by the community of Nor- 
mal? 


% 
“— 





of the State as practice schools for the 
training of teachers. Both are open to 
the children of Normal on an equal 
basis. 

References in classroom library to 
be used in studying this unit: 

1. State School Laws (Certification, 
pp. 130-144). 

2. School census of Normal. 

3. Yearbook of the Illinois Congress 
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of Parents and Teachers. 

4. State Bulletin on the Recognition 
and Accrediting of Illinois Secondary 
Schools. 

5. Evaluating the Public Schools, 
published by the Joint Commission on 
Education in cooperation with Phi 
Delta Kappa. 

6. Other sources of information: 
The offices of the city superintendent 
of schools, the principles of the city 
grade and high schools, the director 
of the training school, members of the 
boards of education. 


ASSIGNMENT B 

I. This section included 24 ques- 
tions on the local public school system 
concerning objectives (Cardinal Prin- 
ciples) physical equipment, teachers, 
financing the schools, legal basis, ad- 
ministration, and adult and kinder- 
garten education. 

II. Education Today and Yesterday. 
Discuss with your parents or other 
adults the changes that have taken 
place in the schools in the last 20 
years. Note changes in courses, equip- 
ment, qualifications of teachers, laws 
of attendance, emphases on subject 
matter, attitude of pupils and com- 
munity toward schools, athletics, and 
textbooks. 

III. Write a paper in which you 
summarize the discussion on the local 
school organization answering the 
question-title of the subunit: What 
educational advantages are provided 
by the community of Normal? The 
questions given under No. 1 may serve 
as a guide to the material to be in- 
cluded. 

IV. Take the test over Subunit I. 


ASSIGNMENT A 

Do any of the work suggested under 
I, I, or Il. 

I. Choose one of the following 
topics upon which to make a written 
report. (Committees of two may work 
on some of the reports.) 

1. National Council of Parents and 
Teachers. 

2. Child Study Groups. 

3. When Father Went to School. 

4. The Development of Community 
High Schools in Illinois. 

II. In company with two or more 
pupils prepare a panel discussion on 
one of the following questions: 

1. Ways to develop a program of 
adult education in your community. 

2. The need of more leisure-time ac- 
tivities in the schools. 

3. Ways in which teachers and 
pupils can effectively cooperate to 
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realize the objectives of education. 

4. Some other problem of educa- 
tion that you may wish to discuss. 

III. Imagine that the local schools 
are being criticized by a group who 
believe that public education is a mis- 
take. Prepare a talk supporting pub- 
lic education in which you explain its 
value in a democracy and point out 
wherein it has proved a help in the 
development of Normal. How has 
public education reduced illiteracy, 
raised the standards of living, in- 
creased buying power, etc? 

(Consult Evaluating the 
Schools.) 

IV. Prepare a written summary of 
the subunit answering the questions 
under Number I. (This requirement 
occurred in each of the subunits.) 


Subunit Il 


What educational advantages are 
provided by the citizens of McLean 
County for their children in rural dis- 
tricts? 

Rural areas present different edu- 
cational problems than do urban sec- 
tions. These are chiefly concerned 
with sparse population, the necessarily 
larger areas served by the school, and 
the comparatively smaller value of 
taxable property. 

Because of these facts the schools 
are smaller, the teachers are often 
more poorly prepared, and the build- 
ings are usually more poorly built and 
equipped than those in towns and 
cities. In McLean County there are 
260 one-room rural schools with an 
average attendance of 12 to 15 pupils 
per school. Consult the following 
references: 

Campbell, Rural Life at the Cross- 
roads, Chapters 14-23. 

Keith and Bagley, The Nation and 
Its Schools, Chapters 18 and 19. 

The Rural One-Teacher School in 
Illinois, Bulletin from State Depart- 
ment. 

Map of McLean County illustrating 
B. C. Moore’s plan for consolidation 
of rural schools. 

Illinois Teacher, Oct., 1934, p. 43. 
Goodier, “The Central School of West 
Winfield.” 

Illinois Teacher, Sept., 1934, p. 15. 
McCannon, “McHenry County Solves 
the Rural School Library Problem.” 

Illinois Teacher, Sept., 1934, p. 17. 
Lanan, “A Rural School Play Day.” 

Illinois Teacher, June, 1934, p. 295. 
Patterson, “Some Inequalities in the 
Public Schools of Ogle County.” 

The office of the County Superin- 


Public 
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tendent of Schools. 

The Division of Rural Education, 
I.S.N.U.; Mr. Hacker and Dr. Cole. 

Rural schools in the neighborhood 
of Normal. 

ASSIGNMENT B 

I. Sixteen questions are provided in 
this section that bring out the chief 
problems confronting rural education. 
These questions were emphasized and 
discussed when the reports under 
Number II were presented. 

II. Do one of the following: 

I. Join a committee to visit the 
county superintendent’s office and get 
the following information: 

a. Explanation of the financing of 
rural schools, local taxation, state 
taxation, emergency Federal aid. 

b. Comparison of enrollments, 
teachers’ salaries, training of teachers, 
and equipment of the schools of 1923 
and those of 1933. 

c. Steps taken toward consolidation 
of school districts in McLean County. 

d. Service the county superinten- 
dent’s office gives to teachers and 
pupils. 

e. Any other information you con- 
sider important. 

2. Visit a rural school in session and 
report on its size, activities, course of 
study, and equipment. Compare it 
with the schools you attended in Nor- 
mal. 

3. Visit the Ben Funk Consolidated 
School and prepare a report similar 


to Number 2. 


ASSIGNMENT A 

Do one or more of the following: 

I. Consolidation of schools has been 
held up partly by poor roads. Secure 
a map of McLean County from the 
county road commissioner’s office 
showing the improved roads of the 
county. Draw B. C. Moore’s plan for 
school consolidation on the road com- 
missioner’s map and show whether the 
centers preferred by Mr. Moore are 
served by enough good roads to make 
transportation practicable. Prepare a 
brief paper explaining your map and 
indicate which proposed districts are 
sufficiently well supplied with good 
roads for consolidation to be effective 
from the point of view of transporta- 
tion. 

II. (Other choices deleted to save 
space.) 


Subunit Ill 
What is the relationship between the 
local school system and the state 


school administration? 


Officially the head of the school sys- 
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tem in the State is the State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction. It will 
be the purpose of this subunit to dis- 
cover what his duties are and how he 
aids the local schools through his 
position as head of the state system. 
We shall also note the work of the 
High School Visitor of the state Uni- 
versity and the work of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools, of which both Nor. 
mal Community and University high 
schools are members. 

References : 

1. State School Laws. 

2. State Requirements for Accred- 
iting Secondary and Elementary 
Schools. 

3. North Central Association Bulle- 
tins and Requirements for Membership 
for Secondary Schools. 


ASSIGNMENT B 

I. Be prepared to discuss the fol- 
lowing questions in class: 

1. What are the duties of the State 
Superintendent of Pubile Instruction 
according to the state school laws? 

2. What requirements does the State 
set up for graduation from high 
schools? 

3. What, in general, are the require- 
ments for high schools to be admitted 
into the North Central Association? 
What are the advantages of central 
standardizing agencies? Would it be 
wise for each district to determine its 
own standards? 

4. What is the reason for having the 
State as a whole pay a portion of the 
district school expense through an 
equalization fund? Would it be well 
if the entire cost of education were 
borne by the State and so distributed? 
Why? 

5. How is the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction chosen? Do we 
have a state board of education? There 
are two types of public officials. One 
is a policy forming group and the 
other a policy executing group. Which 
should the superintendent of schools 
be? A board of education? It has 
been suggested that the State Superin- 
tendent should be chosen by an elected 
board of education. Would this be an 
improvement over the present method 
of selection? Explain. 

ASSIGNMENT A 

Do any of the following: 

1. Two or four of you prepare a 
debate on the question: Resolved, That 
the State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction should be appointed by an 
elected state board of education rather 

(Continued on page 220) 
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EDITORIAL NOTES 
...and COMMENT 


No Help From Uncle Sam 


@ SINCE the Federal Government has so enormously 

increased its annual budget, and since it has been so 
liberal with appropriations for various purposes, many 
people believe that large amounts of Federal funds ought 
to be distributed to the States or to the school districts to 
relieve the financial stringency of the schools. Some of 
the prominent statesmen of Illinois give as an excuse for 
not making more liberal appropriations for education the 
statement that the schools ought to look to Uncle Sam for 
aid in this time of Federal generosity and local financial 
distress. The same excuse has been given in other States. 


The widespread demand for Federal Aid for schools 
caused Mr. J. W. Studebaker, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, to ask Mr. Harry L. Hopkins, Relief Administrator, 
for a definite statement of the policy of the Federal 
Emergency Relief Administration with respect to Federal 
relief for districts whose schools might close without such 
Federal assistance. 


Under date of February 13, 1935, Mr. Hopkins replied 


as follows: 


1. It is not the intention of the FERA to extend this type of 
relief in States which are obviously in such financial condition that 
they can without undue hardship provide for any emergency school 
requirements that may exist. In this connection it should be em- 
phasized that the legislatures are in session in forty-four States and 
are thus in a position to take emergency action where necessary. 

2. In those States in which it appears that some Federal assist- 
ance is necessary because of economic conditions or the effects of 
the drought, I think it only fair that the State authorities cooperate 
with the FERA to the extent of bearing at least a portion of the 
expense this spring of such relief as is required. 

3. In those States in which Federal assistance has been extended, 
such assistance has been conditioned upon the enactment of neces- 
sary legislation by the State so that a repetition of the situation will 
be avoided for another year, thus rendering it unnecessary to have 
further recourse to Federal funds for school purposes. 

I suggest that it be pointed out by your office to school authorities 
making inquiries, that in every instance in which Federal aid has 
been extended to schools, it must be strictly on a relief basis, in 
which aid is given to the individual teacher rather than to the 
school district. 

Very sincerely, 
Harry L. Hopxins, 
Administrator. 


Harry Hopkins usually means what he says, particularly 
when he is denying funds. Therefore, since Illinois is one 
of the richest of the States, and since our Legislature is 
now in session, we shall not obtain any Federal aid for 
schools any time soon, and probably not at all until our 
State does its full part in the way of State aid. 


When you hear any legislator or anyone else excuse 
legislative inaction by saying that the Federal Govern- 
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ment should and probably will send money to give finan- 
cial relief for the schools, tell him what Mr. Hopkins said. 
Our only hope for relief now is that the Illinois Legisla- 
ture will fully assume its responsibility and perform its 
duty to Illinois schools. 





State Income and Cost of Schools 


@ IN our campaign for more State support for the 

schools, we are learning that many people have no 
definite idea of either the cost of the schools or of the 
income of the State. Neither do people generally know 
how much these two fiscal items have increased or de- 
creased. There seems to be a sort of indefinite general 
opinion that both have decreased slightly. 

What is the truth about the cost of schools and the 
amount of State income? Here it is in figures copied 
from official reports: 


Revenues, State of Illinois Receipts 
Fiscal year end- Calendar year end- 
ing June 30, 1930 ing Dec. 31, 1934 
$ 13,989,982.92 
4,890,742.69 
35,172,533.71 
4,287,179.32 
6,924,760.27 
9,520,151.71 


Source 


Direct property taxes 

Inheritance tax 

Occupational tax (sales) ~_- 

Ditto, paid under protest —_- 
v. & Liquor rev. tax 

Indir. taxes, corp., etc. ~...- 

Int. coll. on state funds 

Motor fuel tax 

Motor vehicle tax 

Federal aid to roads 

Trust funds 

Illinois Central R.R._.-.---- 

Misc. fees, earnings, refunds 

Tax antic. notes issued 

Emgcy. relief, notes, bonds - 


14,713,848.61 


19,465,073.10 
18,701,735.38 


al 
5, 149,541.88 


15,982,488.00T 


Total state income $105,433,663.69 
* Included in some other item. 
t No emergency relief in 1930. 
Expenditures for Schools 
Source Fiscal year ending Fiscal year ending 


$211,617,911.63 


General control ; $ 
Instruction 

Operating expense 
Maintenance 

Auxiliary expense 

New grounds and buildings - 
New equipment 


66,683,260.15 
17,285,558.14 
4,400,599.30 
4,144,995.19 
4,331,847.22 
579,429.44 


$100,706,112.88 


Notice that in practically the same time that the ex- 
penditures for schools decreased from $149,994,741.20 to 
$100,706,112.88, or a little over 32 percent, the income 
of the State increased from $105,433,663.69 to $211,617,- 
911.63, or a little over 100 percent. 

And now the present State Administration is eagerly 

(Continued on page 211) 


5,421,794.38 
24,701,967.40 


Total net expenditures__$149,994,741.20 








In Memoriam 


A. Lulu Hill 
November 9, 1873—February 5, 1935 


@ MISS A. Lulu Hill, daughter of 

William and Anna Fletcher Hill, 
was born near Virden, Illinois, No- 
vember 9, 1873. The family moved to 
Jerseyville, Illinois, where the daugh- 
ter attended the elementary and high 
schools; in the Ursuline Academy at 
Alton, Illinois, she completed her high 
school education in 1891. 

In 1895 Miss Hill and her mother— 
the father having passed on prior to 
that date—came to East St. Louis 
where the daughter established a home 
and became a member of the elemen- 
tary educational corps. 

In 1915 Miss Hill was granted a 
three months’ leave of absence in order 
that she might complete her work at 
the Western Illinois State Teachers’ 
College at Macomb, where she grad- 
uated in June of that year. Following 
her graduation she attended the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, Columbia Uni- 
versity and Washington University and 
almost completed her work for her 
A.M. degree. 

For two years she served as a mem- 
ber of the supervisory corps in charge 
of the first and second grades. 

In November 1918 she was trans- 
ferred to the commercial department 
in the Senior High School, where she 
served until November 8, 1934. 

Miss Hill’s personality, her academ- 
ic training, her extended experience 
and her ability to visualize and ana- 
lyze problems that confront the be- 
ginning teacher made her a valuable 
institute instructor and her services 
along this line were utilized in many 
counties of Illinois and in other states. 

In December 1931 she was elected a 
member of the executive committee of 
the Illinois State Teachers Associa- 
tion and became chairman of the 
finance committee, where she served 
for three years. 

As chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association in 1934 she prepared the 
program for the annual meeting in 
December. Those in attendance will 
recall the many favorable comments 
made as to Miss Hill’s judgment in 
selecting topics for discussion and her 
success in securing outstanding speak- 
ers for the annual meeting. 

Desirous of seeing the outcome of 
her efforts in preparing the program, 
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and her physical condition having im- 
proved, Miss Hill stated a few days 
prior to the meeting: “You will see 
me in Springfield on Wednesday 
evening.” Her friends watched daily 
for her appearance, but her physician 
and friends at home advised that she 
forego that great pleasure and utilize 
the time in fortifying herself for work 
subsequent to the meeting. 

After her election to the presidency 


A. Lulu Hill 


of the association where her interests 
had been for many years, her friends 
telegraphed their congratulations and 
the week following many letters, tele- 
grams and flowers were received. She 
greatly appreciated this interest and 
began immediately to plan ways and 
means for cooperation with other offi- 
cers of the association in helping to 
stabilize the schools of Illinois. 

The latter part of January reports 
received relative to her condition 
caused anxiety among her friends. On 
the morning of February 5 she passed 
on, leaving her program for her year’s 
work with the association to her im- 
mediate associates in the organization 
and to hundreds of others who are 
rendering every available service to 
the youth of Illinois. 

The resolutions in the records of the 
Board of Education at East St. Louis, 
Illinois, epitomize her worth and work 
and read in part as follows: 

Wuereas, The late Miss A. Lulu Hill be- 
came a member of our educational corps in 
1892 and served continuously in our school 
system until November 8, 1934, and 

Wuereas, Miss Hill during her long and 
faithful services exerted a beneficent in- 
fluence among the hundreds of pupils with 
whom she associated and whom she in- 
structed, and 

Wuenreas, Her indefatigable energy, her 
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exemplary character, her interest in the 
physical, mental, social and spiritual welfare 
of humanity in general were recognized by 
her co-workers and citizens of this com- 
munity resulting in her election to positions 
of honor and trust, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Board of Education 
give expression to its appreciation for the 
many services she rendered while a member 
of our educational corps, influencing the 
lives of hundreds of boys and girls, con- 
tributing to the interests and welfare of 
many parents, and bringing honor to our 
school system through her recognition locally 
and state-wide, and be it further 

Resolved, That we regard the attributes of 
Miss Hill, her fine professional services, her 
energy, her exemplary qualities, her influence 
within and without the classroom and her 
untiring interest in humanity worthy of 
emulation by all those enlisted in the cause 
of education. 





Kankakee County Organizes 
a Joint Council for the 
Support of Education 
@ WOMEN and women’s organiza- 
tions are finding themselves in a 
position to exert great influence 
through their leadership for progres- 
sive education in Illinois. This lead- 
ership at the present time is being di- 
rected toward legislation that will give 
the public schools sufficient revenue to 
carry on a program that will be pro- 
gressive and efficient and at the same 
time meet the requirements of economy 
necessary under present conditions. 
The women’s organizations of Kan- 
kakee County on February 1 sent dele- 
gates to Kankakee, where they made 
plans to organize a federated council 
to act in matters pertaining to edu- 
cation. This council is known as the 
Joint Council to Support Education. 
Its membership consists of representa- 
tives from twelve organizations, who 
will meet on call of the chairman, 
Mrs. George Hawker, Kankakee. 
Miss Grace Nix of Northern Illinois 
State Teachers College addressed the 
organization meeting. Miss Nix is one 
of the organizers of the DeKalb Coun- 
ty Joint Council, upon which the Kan- 
kakee County Council is modeled. In 
accordance with the plan, each of the 
affiliated organizations will send dele- 
gates to the County Council, where 
matters pertaining to the schools will 
be considered. The deliberations of 
the County Council will be carried by 
the delegates to the local organiza- 
tions. By this means the memberships 
may be informed of pending school 
legislation and be prepared to give 
their representatives in the Legisla- 
ture firsthand information regarding 


the needs of the schools. 
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Illinois Congress of Parentsis 


and Teachers... 


Neighborhood Influences 
ERNEST W. BURGESS, Professor of 

Sociology, University of Chicago 
@ WHY is one boy law-abiding and 

another boy a juvenile delinquent? 

During the past thirty years this 
puzzling question has received various 
answers, most of them wrong. 

Many people once believed that 
feeble-mindedness was the chief cause 
of juvenile delinquency and adult 
crime. Research by Herman M. Adler 
and others showed this widespread be- 
lief to be entirely incorrect. 

There are those who believe that the 
chief cause of delinquency and crime 
is poverty. But studies have shown 
that the majority of children from 
homes of poverty are not delinquent 
but law-abiding. 

Many are convinced that a large 
factor in juvenile delinquency is the 
broken home. In a careful study 
Clifford Shaw of the Institute for 
Juvenile Research showed that the pro- 
portion of juvenile delinquents was 
only 18 percent greater from broken 
than from unbroken homes, instead of 
230 percent as had previously been 
claimed. 

Some believe that differences in race 
and nationality are important causes of 
delinquency and crime. Research by 
Edith Abbott and others has shown that 
the crime rate of the first generation 
immigrant is lower than that of the 
native-born American. Studies by 
Shaw and others show that the higher 
delinquency rate of children of im- 
migrant parents is due not to differ- 
ences in race and nationality but to 
whether or not they live in the blighted 
neighborhoods of our large cities. 

What then is the chief factor that 
determines whether one boy will grow 
up delinquent and another law- 
abiding? 

Recent studies seem to indicate that 
the answer is to be found in the kind 
of neighborhood in which he lives. If 
a boy lives in a good residential 
neighborhood he will in general be 
law-abiding. If he happens to be born 
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and reared in a disorganized neighbor- 
hood he will probably grow up to be 
a juvenile delinquent. 

In a well-organized neighborhood 
the family, the school, and the church 
make abundant provision for the 
leisure time of the boy and the girl. 
In the disorganized neighborhood in- 
sufficient provision is made for the 
leisure time of children. 

Social case-working agencies until 
recently have emphasized the individ- 
ual and the family in their work. Now 
they are beginning to give more atten- 
tion to neighborhood influences. In 
the past, social agencies in forming 
their districts ignored neighborhood 
and community boundaries. Now the 
more progressive organizations are 
changing their district lines to conform 
to the natural boundaries of neighbor- 
hoods and of local communities. 

This attempt of social agencies to 
utilize neighborhood forces will be 
greatly advanced if every city will 
make a recreation survey. The Chi- 
cago Recreation Commission is spon- 
soring a complete survey of the recre- 
ational resources of that city under the 
direction of Professor Arthur J. Todd 
of Northwestern University. When 
this survey is completed, social agen- 
cies will have available the recreation- 
al resources of every neighborhood in 
Chicago and Cook County. 

Parents, however, are interested in 
how the neighborhood influences may 
be shaped to exert a favorable rather 
than an unfavorable influence upon 
children and youth. 

In the first place, parents should 
squarely face the question whether the 
institutions of the neighborhood, the 
family, the school, the church and the 
playground are making adequate pro- 
vision for the leisure time of children 
and youth. Are vacant lots being fully 
utilized for playgrounds? Are there 
boys and girls with idle time on their 
hands? Have boys of the neighbor- 
hood formed delinquent gangs? 

Thrasher in his study of The Gang 
finds that delinquent gangs arise in 


those neighborhoods without sufficient 
provision for recreation and play. 

In the second place, parents should 
find out if the existing recreational 
agencies are using their facilities to 
the maximum. They should make cer- 
tain whether the use of these agencies 
is open to all the children of the 
neighborhood or whether some who 
need them most are being excluded. 
They should demand that the agencies 
give special attention to children who 
are problems in the school or the 
neighborhood. 

In the third place, parents and 
agencies will find it to their advantage 
to work with rather than against the 
natural play groups of the neighbor- 
hood. The boy as a member of a gang 
becomes a group person. As such he 
should be dealt with as a member of a 
group rather than as an individual. 
Delinquency among boys is gang be- 
havior. Only failure will follow at- 
tempts to try to reform the members 
of a gang individually. Experience 
shows that the behavior of members 
of the gang can be changed by work- 
ing with the group as a unit. 

Finally, parents should realize that 
it will probably be necessary for them 
to form a neighborhood association in 
order to carry out this program. In 
some neighborhoods the Parent- 
Teacher association will be the best 
agency for this purpose. In other 
neighborhoods, a neighborhood coun- 
cil should be formed, made up of rep- 
resentatives from the different local or- 
ganizations. 

These neighborhood councils will 
find their most effective work in pro- 
viding wholesome recreation for chil- 
dren and youth. They will also dis- 
cover a growing opportunity in plan- 
ning for the leisure time of adults. In 
the charter of rights of the growing 
child let us place in the forefront a 
wholesome family life, a congenial 
play group and a neighborhood en- 
vironment definitely favorable to good 
citizenship. 








Meeting 


@ THE Board of Directors of the 

LS.T.A. held its first quarterly 
meeting for the year, 1935, in the Asso- 
ciation office at Springfield on Satur- 
day, January 12. In the absence of the 
president, Miss A. Lulu Hill, the meet- 
ing was called to order by the first 
vice president, Mr. C. E. Vance. There 
were present also Directors Susan 
Scully, Frank A. Jensen, and F. L. 
Biester, and also Secretary R. C. 
Moore and Treasurer Charles Mc- 
Intosh. 

The chairman first called on the 
secretary for his report in regard to 
the best method of printing and mail- 
ing the legislative Bulletins. Secretary 
Moore reported that he had taken up 
the matter with two commercial mim- 
eographing companies in Springfield, 
but had not yet received sufficient data 
on which to base a recommendation; 
therefore, he recommended that the 
matter be left in the hands of Mr. 
Biester and the secretary for another 
week with power to decide. Upon mo- 
tion duly seconded and carried by 
vote this recommendation was adopted. 

Mr. Biester then made the report of 
the committee consisting of himself 
and Mr. Vance in regard to the re- 
organization and relations of the office 
employees, methods of keeping ac- 
counts, making reports, etc. The rec- 
ommendations by the committee in re- 
gard to the reorganization and rela- 
tions of the office employees were 
adopted unanimously and Mr. Biester 
was directed by the Board to notify the 
employees of the action. 

By motion duly seconded and car- 
ried by vote the Board changed the 
title of the secretary to that of execu- 
tive secretary and notified him that his 
powers and duties in the future would 
be what the new title implies, subject 
of course to the direction and control 
of the Board of Directors. The ex- 
ecutive secretary was informed that he 
was given the authority to direct the 
work of all employees of the Associa- 
tion and that henceforth he would be 
responsible for the performance of that 
duty. 

The committee recommended that 
the officers abandon immediately the 
use of the voucher which is now being 
used as an order on the treasury. This 
involves considerable additional work 
and the protection which it affords can 
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much better be met by having the offi- 
cers sign the check itself rather than 
the voucher. The committee also rec- 
ommended the use of a voucher check 
which will show on the face of it what 
the check is issued for, the check to be 
signed by the treasurer and counter- 
signed by the president of the Board of 
Directors, and the chairman of the 
Executive Committee. 

It further recommended at an early 
date a change in the constitution which 
will make it necessary that only the 
treasurer and the president sign these 
checks. Checks will be issued by the 
treasurer on the basis of bills approved 
by the executive secretary and will then 
be forwarded by him to the other of- 
ficers for signature. 

These recommendations were adop- 
téd. 

The committee recommended that 
the fiscal year of the Association begin 
on December 1 and close on November 
30. This recommendation was adopted. 

The committee recommended that 
the treasurer’s bond of $25,000 general 
liability be continued, that he take out 
burglary insurance of $20,000, and 
hold-up insurance of $5,000. This rec- 
ommendation was adopted. 

The committee recommended that 
the First National Bank of Deland be 
made the depository for cash on hand 
and that the Champaign First Na- 
tional Bank be the depository for 
bonds and other securities belonging to 
the Association and in custody of the 
treasurer. This recommendation was 
adopted. 

The committee made the following 
additional recommendations: 

(1) That the Board rather than the 
treasurer employ certified public ac- 
countant. 

(2) That in order to comply with 
the constitution in the matter of an 
Auditing Committee, the president be 
requested to appoint an Auditing Com- 
mittee not later than November 1, this 
committee to be reappointed by her on 
the first day of the annual meeting. 

(3) That the auditor, after having 
completed the audit, be required to 
meet with the Auditing Committee ap- 
pointed by the president, and submit 
the report, the expense of the meeting 
to be borne by the Association. 

(4) That this committee decide the 
manner in which they want the finan- 


cial report to be presented to the an- 
nual meeting, whether it should be 
done simply by a printed report of the 
treasurer, with a statement of the audi- 
tor attached, or whether they desire 
the treasurer to make a report and the 
chairman of the Auditing Committee 
then to report on the audit itself. 

(5) That the executive secretary be 
authorized to purchase a desk and type- 
writer for the use of his secretary. 

(6) The committee further recom- 
mended in view of the facts brought 
out in this investigation, that the 
president immediately appoint a com- 
mittee of not to exceed three mem- 
bers, at least one member of which 
shall be a member of the Board of Di- 
rectors, who shall carefully go over the 
constitution of the I.S.T.A. and re- 
write such portions of it as conflict 
with the above recommendations, or as 
seem advisable for a better carrying on 
of the business of the Association. 

All of these six recommendations 
were adopted. 

The committee made the following 
recommendations in regard to budget 
and appropriations: 

At the present time the annual 
budget or appropriations report is 
worked out by the Appropriations 
Committee with the help of the secre- 
tary just shortly before the annual 
meeting. It is admitted by all con- 
nected with this work that almost no 
one on the committee is familiar 
enough with the needs and practices 
of the Association to intelligently set 
up a budget. 

It is, therefore, the recommendation 
of the committee that the following 
procedure be followed in connection 
with the budget for appropriations 
report: 

That at least one month prior to the 
annual meeting of the Association, the 
executive secretary shall submit to the 
Board a proposed budget. The Board 
shall carefully consider the proposed 
budget and approve it, or make such 
changes as they deem advisable for the 
successful and efficient operation of 
the Association. 

The executive secretary shall then 
submit this budget as recommended by 
the Board, to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee, with written explanations as to 
why the amounts have been so recom- 

(Continued on page 216) 
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Directory of State Teachers Association 


Officers and Committee Members of 


All Divisions for the Year 1934-1935 


@ Orricens: President, C. E. Vance, supt. 
of schools, Danville; lst vice-president, 
C. R. Crakes, principal of high school, 
Moline; 3rd vice-president, Ira R. Hendrick- 
son, principal of high school, Mount Morris; 
secretary, Robert C. Moore, 100 E. Edwards 
Street, Springfield; treasurer, Charles Mc- 
Intosh, co. supt. of schools, Monticello. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, Frank 
A. Jensen, supt. of schools, Rockford; Fred 
L. Biester, prin. of high school, Glen Ellyn; 
Susan Scully, classroom teacher, 1441 E. 
65th Place, Chicago. 

Tue Boarp or Directors consists of the 
president, first vice-president, and the three 
members of the executive committee. 

Editor of the Intrno1s Teacuer, Robert C. 
Moore; assistant editor, Eloise P. Bingham; 
director of research, L. R. Grimm; assistant 
in research, Mildred Whitlock; stenographer 
for secretary, Roberta Padfield; all at the ad- 
dress 100 East Edwards Street, Springfield. 


State Governing Committees 


CommMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS: Susan 
Scully, ’37, teacher, 1441 E. 65th Place, Chi- 
cago; Black Hawk, E. H. Hanson, °37, prin- 
cipal of high school, Rock Island; Central, 
C. A. Brothers, ’35, superintendent of schools, 
Dwight; Chicago, Lena Belle Gilligan, °36, 
5918 Knox Ave., Chicago; DuPage Valley, 
Mary Egan, °37, teacher, Westmont; East 
Central, K. L. Letsinger, °35, principal of 
high school, Tolono; Eastern, A. C. Forster, 
*36, county superintendent of schools, Paris; 
Illinois Valley, B. R. Bowden, ’37, superinten- 
dent of schools, Morris; Lake Shore, E. N. 
Cassady, °35, superintendent of schools, 
Brookfield; Mississippi Valley, F. B. Rogers, 
°37, superintendent of schools, Carthage; 
Northeastern, W. J. Colahan, °36, superinten- 
dent of schools, Woodstock; Northwestern, 
F. C. Keeler, ’37, 415 East Lincoln Ave., 
Belvidere; Peoria, Charles McMullen, °35, 
principal of high school, Chillicothe; Rock 
River, A. H. Lancaster, °36, superintendent 
of schools, Dixon; South Central, C. E. 
Michelman, °37, principal of high school, 
Mt. Zion; Southeastern, C. F. Cramer, °35, 
superintendent of schools, Olney; Southern, 
Mary Roberson, °36, teacher, Mound City; 
Southwestern, F. F. Stables, °37, high school 
teacher, Mt. Vernon; Western, M. F. Sprung- 
er, °35, principal of high school, Roseville. 

CommitTreeE ON LecistaTion: Chairman, 
Fred L. Biester, ’35, principal of high school, 
Glen Ellyn; Black Hawk, W. W. Tucker, ’35, 
county superintendent of schools, Cam- 
bridge; Central, E. H. Lukenbill, '36, county 
superintendent of schools, Lincoln; Chicago, 
George E. Anspaugh, °35, 5731 N. Artesian 
Ave., Chicago; DuPage Valley, V. L. Beggs, 
°35, superintendent of schools, Elmhurst; 
East Central, T. H. Cobb, °36, superinten- 
dent of schools, Urbana; Eastern, E. H. 
Taylor, °37, E.LS.T.C., Charleston; Illinois 
Valley, J. W. Graham, °35, high school, La- 


Salle; Lake Shore, J. W. Thalman, ’36, prin- 
cipal of high school, Waukegan; Mississippi 
Valley, W. E. Nelson, °35, superintendent of 
schools, Quincy; Northeastern, H. A. Perrin, 
°37, superintendent of schools, Joliet; North- 
western, B. F. Shafer, °35, superintendent of 
schools, Freeport; Peoria, F. R. Isenburg, 
*36, county superintendent of schools, Pekin; 
Rock River, S. R. Finifrock, 37, principal of 
high school, Leaf River; South Central, 
Walter E. Buck, °35, county superintendent 
of schools, Virginia; Southeastern, Roe M. 
Wright, ’36, superintendent of schools, Pales- 
tine; Southern, C. A. Waller, °37, superinten- 
dent of schools, West Frankfort; Southwest- 
ern, C. A. Whiteside, ’35, superintendent of 
schools, Carrollton; Western, Caroline Grote, 
°36 W.LS.T.C., Macomb. 


CommitTee on Reso.utions: Chairman, 
Frank A. Jensen, °36, superintendent of 
schools, Rockford; Black Hawk, Elizabeth 
Westerlund, °36, teacher, Cambridge; Cen- 
tral, E. A. Turner, °37, LS.N.U., Normal; 
Chicago, Robert C. Keenan, ’37, 2465 E. 74th 
Place, Chicago; DuPage Valley, George De- 
Wolf, °36, superintendent of schools, Down- 
ers Grove; East Central, F. M. Peterson, ’37, 
principal, township high school, Monticello; 
Eastern, Charles Allen, ’35, principal of high 
school, Neoga; Illinois Valley, C. L. Sarver, 
*36, superintendent of schools, Spring Valley ; 
Lake Shore, B. E. Gordon, assistant principal 
of high school, LaGrange; Mississippi Val- 
ley, Victor B. Wood, °36, superintendent of 
schools, Littleton; Northeastern, K. D. Waldo, 
35, superintendent of schools, Aurora; 
Northwestern, P. F. Grove, °36, superinten- 
dent of schools, Mt. Carroll; Peoria, C. E. 
Lyons, °37, president, Eureka College, 
Eureka; Rock River, O. A. Fackler, °35, 
superintendent of schools, Sterling; South 
Central, E. H. Mellon, °36, principal of high 
school, Winchester; Southeastern, M. N. 
Todd, °37, superintendent of schools, Law- 
renceville; Southern, L. E. Etherton, °35, 
county superintendent of schools, Murphys- 
boro; Southwestern, O. M. Corbell, °36, prin- 
cipal of high school, Centralia; Western, D. 
L. Wood, °37, principal of high school, 
Toulon. 


Special Committees 


CommMITTEE ON TEACHER TRAINING: Karl 
L. Adams, chairman, president, N.I.S.T.C., 
DeKalb, ’36; Harry Taylor, principal of high 
school, Harrisburg, °36; Carrie Barnes, 218 
Milton Ave., Springfield, ’36; Fred G. Steven- 
son, principal of high school, LaSalle, '36; 
Butler Laughlin, president, Chicago Normal 
College, 6800 Stewart Ave., Chicago, °36; 
H. W. Shryock, president, S.LS.N.U., Car- 
bondale, °36; Winifred Mathews, 920 Buena 
Ave., Chicago, °36; R. G. Buzzard, president, 
E.LS.T.C., Charleston, °36; T. Arthur Simp- 
son, assistant superintendent of public in- 
struction, Springfield, °36; T. H. Cobb, °37, 
supt. of schools, Urbana; L. W. Williams, 


University of Illinois, Urbana, °37; Leilah 
Emerson, 407 W. Kelsey, Bloomington, °37; 
John A. Strong, principal of Nobel School, 
Chicago, °37; Irving F. Pearson, °37, co. supt. 
of schools, Rockford; W. P. Morgan, presi- 
dent, W.LS.T.C., Macomb, °35; R. W. Fair- 
child, president, 1.S.N.U., Normal, ’35; E. W. 
Powers, superintendent of schools, Peters- 
burg, 35; William Harris, superintendent of 
schools, Decatur, "35; Jesse H. White, 508 
N. Fess Ave., Bloomington, Ind., °35. 

CommitreeE on Strate Scuoor Fwuno: 
Roscoe Pulliam, superintendent of schools, 
Harrisburg, "35; William E. White, Depart- 
ment of Statistics, Office of State Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, Springfield, 
35; E. H. Lukenbill, county superintendent 
of schools, Lincoln, 34; H. J. Beckemeyer, 
superintendent of schools, Hillsboro, °36; 
Robert C. Keenan, 2465 East 74th Place, 
Chicago, °36; V. L. Nickell, supt. of schools, 
Champaign. 

Commitree on Larcer Distaicr Unit: 
H. H. Schroeder, chairman, Dean, LS.N.U., 
Normal, ’36; B. C. Moore, Lincoln College, 
Lincoln, ’35; Walter F. Boyes, county super- 
intendent of schools, Galesburg, 36; B. F. 
Shafer, supt. of schools, Freeport, °37; T. 
Arthur Simpson, assistant superintendent of 
public instruction, Springfield, "35; Roy V. 
Jordan, superintendent of schools, Centralia, 
37. 

Com™ittee to Write a Pension Brut: 
J. W. Thalman, chairman, principal of high 
school, Waukegan; Lester R. Grimm, direc- 
tor of research, 100 E. Edwards St., Spring- 
field; Letty M. Henry, John Deere School, 
Moline; Fred L. Biester, principal, high 
school, Glen Ellyn; F. A. Jensen, super- 
intendent of schools, Rockford. 

ComMITTEE ON CO-OPERATION wiTH ILLI- 
nots ConcrREess OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS: 
Floyd T. Goodier, chairman, assistant super- 
intendent of public instruction, Springfield; 
Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, 214 Gale Ave., 
River Forest; Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 10855 
Vernon Ave., Chicago. 


Black Hawk Division 


Orricers: President, Mollie Peterson, 315 
S. Park, Kewanee; vice-president, M. C. 
Bergwall, 2937 Twentieth Avenue, Rock 
Island; secretary, W. J. Stronks, 214 West 
Oak Street, Kewanee; treasurer, Dolph Lain, 
2229 llth Avenue, Moline. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, M. C. 
Bergwall, 2937 Twentieth Avenue, Rock 
Island, ’35; J. D. Darnall, supt. of schools, 
Geneseo, °36; Blanch Searle, classroom 
teacher, East Moline, °37. 

Strate Committees: Appropriations, E. 
H. Hanson, prin. of high school, Rock Is- 
land, °37; Legislation, W. W. Tucker, co. 
supt. of schools, Cambridge, "35; Resolu- 
tions, Elizabeth Westerlund, 102 S. Prospect, 
Cambridge, °36. 

(Continued on page 217) 
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A Liberal Education 


(Continued from page 201) 
from the standpoint of the normal rather 
than the abnormal. An abundance of ma- 
terial is presented. 

Cuase, Stuart. The Economy of Abun- 
dance. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 327 
pages, $2.50. 

Written by a recognized author in the 
field of economics and social planning, it 








A Teachers’ Contest— 
Eight Awards—$50 Each 


® BREAK into print—win an award 

doing so; others have; so can you. 
Illinois should have at least one win- 
ner this year. Last year Mr. John V. 
Burlend of Rockford wrote the win- 
ning article on the subject, “Training 
for Civic and Political Responsibility.” 
Note first announcement of contest in 
last month’s ILLinois TEACHER, page 
189. 

As a member of the Illinois State 
Teachers Association you are eligible 
to participate. 

The: subjects for this year are: 


1. Teachers and taxation. 

2. Teachers and their official superiors. 

3. Teachers and professional control of 

the teaching profession. 

Teachers and academic freedom. 
Teachers and social organizations. 
Teachers and teachers organizations. 
Teachers as consumers and investors. 
Teachers and social planning. 


These subjects are suggested topics 
for the “Study-Your-Own-Problems 
Classes” prepared by Karl W. Guen- 
ther. 


RULES 


1. No article should exceed 1500 words 
in length. 

2. All articles should be typewritten, on 
one side of the paper only, and double 
spaced. 

3. No manuscripts will be returned, but 
copies may be kept and non-winners sub- 
mitted elsewhere after the winners are an- 
nounced. 

4. All articles must be mailed before mid- 
night, April 30, 1935. 

5. Fill out and attach the coupon below 
to your manuscript. Do not write your name 
on the manuscript as all identification will 
be removed before the papers are given to 
the judges. 

The eight winners will be notified 
on or before July 2, 1935. 

State Teachers Magazines, Inc., 

189 West Madison Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

Enter my paper under division number 
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summarizes our resources and possibilities 
and offers suggestions as to how they can be 
utilized to the well-being of American so- 
ciety. 

Core, Georce D. H., and Marcarer. I[n- 
telligent Man’s Review of Europe To-day. 
New York: A. A. Knopf, 1933. 554 pages, 
$3.75. 

A broad and comprehensible picture of the 
present economic situation. The authors 
have socialistic leanings but present an un- 
biased treatment. An excellent book for the 
thoughtful reader. 

Conroy, Jacx. The Disinherited. To- 
ronto: McLeod. New York: Covici, 1933. 
310 pages, $2.00. 

A novel, the theme of which is the bitter- 
ness of the workingman’s existence. The 
hero, who is very class-conscious, passes 
through a succession of jobs. His expe- 
riences make up the story. 

Counts, Georce S. The American Road 
to Culture: A social interpretation of edu- 
cation in the United States. New York: 
John Day Company, 1930. 194 pages, $2.50. 

An analysis of American education as it 
has evolved that deals with actual school 
practices. “Here is a book on education 
that should not gather dust.” 

Dewey, Joun. Art as Experience. 
York: Minton, 1934. 355 pages, $4.00. 

The philosophy of everyday living and the 
fine arts is presented by a recognized writer. 
A good summary of the philosophy of the 
author. 

Dewey, Joun. Democracy and Educa- 
tion: An Introduction to the Philosophy of 
Education. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 
434 pages. 

A clear presentation of the philosophy of 
a writer who has had an important part in 
the development of the philosophic concepts 
of American education. This is a good book 
to help one organize his ideas about the 
theory of education. 

Dewey, Joun. Philosophy and Civiliza- 
tion. New York: Minton, 1931. 334 pages, 
$5.00. 

A collection of essays on various subjects 
reprinted from current literature. 


New 


Peter. Brazilian Adventure. 
Scribner’s, 1934. 414 pages, 


FLEMMING, 
New York: 
$2.75. 

Travel and adventure in South America 
written in an engaging style. Customs and 
superstitions of native Indians are described. 


Frank, Gienn. Thunder and Dawn: 
The Outlook for Western Civilization . with 
special reference to the United States. New 
York: Macmillan, 1932. 404 pages, $3.50. 

This book attempts to appraise the good 
and the bad in the social, political and eco- 
nomic life of Western civilization. It should 
stimulate thinking upon present problems 
and future trends, 

Fretwett, Expert K. Extracurriculum 
Activities in Secondary Schools. Boston: 
Houghton-Mifflin, 1931. 552 pages, $2.75. 

Written by a pioneer in the field, this 
book presents a philosophy of education into 
which extracurricular activities fit. Sug- 
gestions are made as to the kind of activities 
and the coordination of the curricular and 
the extracurricular. 

Gurittan, Harrier W. 
College. 


1 Went to Pitt 
New York: Viking Press, 1934. 
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From the intimate association of actual 
living in the miners’ families, the author 
records her keen observations. The misery 
and degradation of the people are made 
very real. 

Grenrett, Witrrep T. Romance of 
Labrador. New York: Macmillan, 1934. 
329 pages, $4.00. 

A medical missionary writes from an expe- 
rience of forty years residence in Labrador. 
An account both scientific and historical. 
“No one can read this book without feeling 
enriched.” 

Gussxy, Nixotar M. Bitter Bread. New 
York: Holt, 1934. 297 pages, $2.00. 

A story of the experiences of a young 
Russian couple in England during the de- 
pression. It is one of the better “depres- 
sion novels.” 

Hopart, Auice T. Oil for the Lamps of 
China. New York: Bobbs-Merrill, 1933. 
403 pages, $2.50. 

A novel of contemporary Chinese civiliza- 
tion as it impinges upon the experience of a 
young American couple who live in China. 

Huse, Howarp R. The Illiteracy of the 
Literate. New York: Appleton-Century, 
1933. $2.00. 

An appeal for a better understanding of 
the common usage of the mother tongue. 


Jeans, James H. New Background oj 
Science. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 
301 pages, $2.50. 

A discussion of modern science written 
for the layman. 

Kemmerer, Epwin W. Kemmerer on 
Money: An elementary discussion of the 
important facts and underlying principles of 
the money problems now confronting the 
American people. Philadelphia: Winston, 
1934. 197 pages. 

A discussion of the monetary policies of 
the present administration by an authority 
in the field of international finance. The 
gold standard, commodity dollar, inflation 
and deflation are made comprehensible to 
the layman. 

Kivpatrick, WittiaM H.., et al. 
cational Frontier. New York: 
1933. 325 pages, $2.50. 

A number of well-known educators have 
collaborated in the preparation of this 
analysis of present practices in public 
schools. It is permeated with experimental 
philosophy. A broad program of education 
for a changing society is advocated. 

Lynp, Rosert S., and H. M., Middletown, 
a Study in Contemporary American Culture. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1929. 550 
pages. 

A sociological study of a small town in 
the Midwest, wherein is given a picture of 
what one community. thinks of its teachers. 

McLaurin, Hamisu. Eastern Philosophy 
for Western Minds: An approach to. the 
principles and modern practice of yoga. 
1933. 282 pages, $2.50. 

A valuable book for one who wants some 
understanding of Eastern philosophy and its 
relationship to early Aryan teachings. 

Meckuin, Joun M. Introduction to So- 
cial Ethics: the special conscience in a 
democracy. New York: Harcourt, Brace. 
1920. 446 pages. 

The whole range of ethical situations in 
a democracy and their implications for the 


(Continued on page 212) 
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Editorial Notes and Comment 
(Continued from page 205) 

looking for new sources of revenue to add thirty or forty 

million more to the state income. Isn’t it about time for 

the people to demand that the schools be given a liberal! 

share of these funds for their support? 





A High School in Distress 


@ MANY people seem to believe that township and com- 

munity high-school districts, with their separate taxing 
power, are all in good condition financially. Therefore, 
we are giving below a part of a letter that came to our 
office recently from the principal of a township high 
school. 

For years I have been waiting for the State Legisla 
ture to do something for the high schools. I have about 
given up hope. In our county, assessments have been 
reduced 50 percent and collections have fallen in every 
school district. In our high-school district last year the 
percentage of collections was 52 percent. We failed by 
$15,000 to get what we need to operate our school. This 
in spite of the fact that we have only 22 teachers where 
formerly we had 30, all salaries have been cut 35 per- 
cent, and manual training, foods, clothing, and other 
courses have been eliminated in spite of great need in 
this community for just such work. Then, to top it off, 
we have had a sort of tax “racket” going on in this 
county, by which for a fee of two or three dollars you 
can go to the county court and have all back taxes wiped 
off. The idea back of the thing is that if back taxes 
are cleared up, they will start paying again; but most 
of us have good reason to know that they will not start 
paying again, but will rather start accumulating back 
taxes again. In the face of all this, we are expected to 
maintain a No. 1 North Central High School. To make 
a long story short, . . . . the property tax is not going 
to solve our problem. 





|.S.T.A. School News Service 


® ONE of the things being done in our present campaign 

to save the schools is the preparation of a series of 
articles dealing with the different phases of the present 
school situation. A man who has had long experience in 
newspaper and magazine writing and who has specialized 
for ten years in public relations work has been employed 
to prepare the articles. 

We respectfully suggest that superintendents, principals, 
and teachers who have personal contacts with local news- 
paper editors, see them and endeavor to impress upon them 
the importance of this work to their own communities. 
Publishers and working newspaper people are generally 
very friendly to the school system. They will whole- 
heartedly give space and time to matters of general or 
local importance. They are uniformly patriotic and self- 
sacrificing when it comes to matters of the common wel- 
fare. Earning their cooperation is very important. They 
can wield a powerful influence and have helpful moral 
effect. School finance problems are arising of serious im- 
portance to the farmer, home owner, small business man, 
and numerous other small taxpayers and parents of the 
children in thousands of school districts. Certainly a dis- 
cussion of these problems would be of interest to these 

(Continued on page 213) 
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HELPFUL CASH. 


Doctor bills, insurance premiums, year-end 
bills carried over into the new year—pay them 
off all at one time with a Household Loan of $30 
to $300. 

Your signature alone gets you the money you 
need. No inquiry is made of friends, relatives or 
school executives. The entire transaction is 
between you and Household. 

This Plan has been used by thousands of men 
and women in the teaching profession during the 
past 56 years! 

You can use the coupon below to get informa- 
tion and, if you wish, complete your loan arrange- 
ments by mail. 

You get the full amount of the money you bor- 
row. Nothing is deducted in advance. And you 
are charged only for the actual number of days you 
keep the money. 

You repay a Household Loan out of salary, 
taking as long as twenty months. If you repay 
sooner, the charge is less, so that actually you 
control the cost of the loan. 

Send in the coupon today. 


HOUSEHOLD 


FINANCE CORPORATION 


ILLINOIS OFFICES 
CHICAGO— 14th Floor, 105 W. Madison Street 
ALTON te Floor GALESBURG—3rd Floor 
Hill Arcade Building 


Nationa! Bank Building 
ationa 
BLOOMINGTON—5th Floor 
Peoples Bank 
CHAMPAIGN—4th Floor 
DECATUR—4th Floor 
Citizens Building 
FREEPORT—3rd Floor 
Tarbox Building 


venue i 
PEORIA—3rd Floor 
ROCKFORD—2ad Floor 

Rockford National Bank Building 
SPRINGHELD Room 1004, 
Oth Floor, Myers Building 


WAUKEGAN—3rd Floor, Conan National Bank Building 





This coupon brings you Free information—use it 
Name... 
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Home Phone 
Amount I wish to borrow $ 


I teach at 
This inquiry does not obligate me to borrow or put me to any expense 
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Illiteracy Among Teachers 
® THE first sTUDY-YOUR-OWN-PROB- 

LEMS CLASS in Illinois, initiated by 
the Chicago Division in November, 
1934, for the purpose of reducing 
illiteracy among Chicago teachers, was 
successfully completed February 25, 
1935. The attack is still on. The sec- 
ond STUDY-YOUR-OWN-PROBLEMS CLASS, 
will start March 13, 1935, and is open 
for enrollment. 

The Chicago Division has issued a 
bulletin explaining the nature of the 
illiteracy which is being assaulted. It 
states: 

Thousands of teachers are illiterate be- 
cause they cannot read clearly the signs of 
social change which surround them; they 
are unable to interpret into the language 
of their own professional well-being the 
significance of these changes. 

The Chicago Division is prescribing 
STUDY-YOUR-OWN-PROBLEMS CLASSES as 
at least a partial antidote for this con- 
dition. Following are some of the 
assumptions and conditions out of 
which these classes proceed: (1) Social 
groups based upon vocation are be- 
coming increasingly significant factors 
in our economic and political life. (2) 
Teaching constitutes a vocation of spe- 
cial interest among these groups. (3) 
American colleges, while providing 
facilities and courses for the study of 
almost every other conceivable kind 
of social group, have made little or no 
provision for studying systematically 
the problems of specific vocational 
groups. 

Consequently a teacher, taking the 
initiative in the matter, formulated the 
concept of the STUDY-YOUR-OWN-PROB- 
LEMS CLASS. Such a class, sponsored 
by a teachers association, seeks out an 
instructor satisfactory to the associa- 
tion and then proceeds to study system- 
atically the problems which are con- 
fronting teachers. This involves an 
appraisal of the relation of the teacher 
to teachers associations and also the 
relation of teachers associations to 
each other and to other groups. It is 
essential, furthermore, that teachers 
examine critically all the aspects of 
the social environment that impinge 
upon the status of the organized teach- 
ing profession since teacher problems 
cannot be separated from those con- 
fronting all social and economic 
groups. 

Adopting an outline formulated by 
Mr. Karl W. Guenther, selected as in- 
structor by the Chicago group because 
of his background in economics and 
sociology and his experience in and 
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special study of teachers associations, 
Chicago teachers enrolled in the class 
to study the following subjects: 

Teachers and Taxation. 

Teachers and Public Opinion. 

Teachers and Their Official Superiors. 

Teachers and Professional Control of the 
Teaching Profession. 

Teachers and Academic Freedom. 

Teachers and Social Organizations. 

Teachers and Teachers Organizations. 

Teachers and Their Salaries. 

Teachers as Consumers and Investors. 

Teachers and Social Planning. 

The first class numbered among its 
students the president, secretary, treas- 
urer and two directors of the Chicago 
Division as well as a number of officers 
of teacher welfare organizations in 
Chicago. 

All teachers in Chicago and en- 
virons, unless quite unperturbed by 
the prospects of the profession or 
wholly confident of their own social 
literacy, are urged to enroll at once. 
In addition to the after-school class a 
Saturday class will be arranged if the 
enrollment justifies it. Further details 
may be secured from the headquarters 
of the Chicago Division of the Illinois 
State Teachers Association, 77 West 
Washington Street, Room 1616, phone 
State 5878. 

Susan SCULLY, 
HELEN RUEBEN, 
LiLuian Lewis, 
Emma McCrepie, 
Mary Lyman, 
Chairman, 
Committee to Organize Study-Your- 
Own-Problems Classes. 





A Liberal Education 
(Continued from page 210) 


common good are discussed. A good book 
for thoughtful readers. 

Monxnouse, ALLEN. Moscow 1911-1933, 
New York: Little, Brown & Co., 1933. 334 
pages, $3.50. 

A comparison of conditions under the old 
and new regimes by an English engineer who 
spent over twenty years in Russia. Many 
personal experiences are related. 

Norpuatr, Cuarces B., and Hatt, James 
N. Men Against the Sea. New York: Lit- 
tle, Brown & Co., 1934. 251 pages, $2.00. 

In this story of how nineteen men sailed 
thirty-six hundred miles in an open boat, 
the authors present a dramatic account of 
the bravery and daring of the seamen of a 
few generations ago. The facts are authen- 
tic. An excellent adventure story. 


.) @ 
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OverstreeT, Harry A. Guide to Civi- 
lized Loafing. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1934. 233 pages, $2.00. 

A discussion of leisure time and how to 
spend it advantageously. 

Overstreet, Harry A. We Move in New 
Directions. New York: W. W. Norton, 
1933. 284 pages. 

A discussion of present trends in Amer- 
ican life that is both stimulating and hope- 
ful. Included is an excellent discussion of 
education. 

Prrxin, Watter B. Life Begins at Forty. 
New York: McGraw-Hill, 1932. 175 pages, 
$1.50. 

Middle-aged people will feel encouraged 
after reading this book. The author main- 
tains that accomplishment is not for the 
young alone. 


Rucc, Haroitp, and SHumaker, A. The 
Child-Centered School: an Appraisal of the 
New Education. Yonkers-on-Hudson: World 
Book Co., 1928. 358 pages, $2.40. 

Two members of the Lincoln School, 
Teachers College, faculty discuss education 
from the point of view of developing the 
child by means of his interests. 


Srecrriep, ANpRE. America Becomes of 
Age. New York: Harcourt, Brace, 1927. 
358 pages, $3.00. 

Contemporary American civilization and 
culture is surveyed by a Frenchman who has 
traveled widely in America. It is written 
from the European viewpoint but without 
partisanship. Every teacher should read 
this book. 

Warp, Lituian D. Windows on Henry 
Street. New York: Little, Brown, 1934. 
348 pages, $3.00. 

Some of the experiences of a social worker 
in a settlement house in a large city are re- 
lated in this interesting book. 


Watn, Nora. House of Exile. New York: 
Little, Brown, 1933. 337 pages, $3.00. 

An author who has lived in a Chinese 
family treats both family life and political 
and economic conditions in an authoritative 
and pleasing manner. 


Wuireneap, Atrrep N. Adventures of 
Ideas. New York: Macmillan, 1933. 392 
pages, $3.50. 

Here is some heavy reading. Anyone who 
is willing to work at the job will find this 
book an intellectual stimulus. It is a philo- 
sophical discussion of the progress of ideas 
which have greatly influenced civilization. 


Winter, Exta. Red Virtue: human re- 
lationships in new Russia. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace, 1933. 332 pages, $3.00. 

An eyewitness gives a friendly account of 
the manners, morals, and culture under the 
Soviet. 

Younc, Starx. So Red the Rose. New 
York: Scribner's, 1934. 431 pages, $2.50. 
The old South which existed before the 
Civil War is brought forth to live again in 
this novel. 

Department of Classroom Teachers, Eighth 
Yearbook. Teacher and Public. February, 
1934. National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A well-written discussion setting forth the 
value of the school to society and stressing 
the information a teacher should have so as 
to create and maintain a favorable public 
opinion toward the school. 
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(Continued from page 211) 
people and therefore, it ought to be easy to interest editors 
in the publication of our articles. 

Just now the campaign needs local understanding and 
support. Therefore, we ask that you interview your editor | SUMMER 
and upon every opportunity discuss our problems with SESSION 
the leading people of your community. Talk in a friendly at 

















pleasant way. Explain principles and items in our pro- 
gram. Ask help. The cause is worthy and just. No 
apologies are necessary. No excuses are required. The 
needs are immediate and justify our campaign. 





Progress by Pension Committee 
@ THE chairman of the 1.S.T.A. Committee to Write a 

Pension Bill met with the Board of Directors of the 
Association on Saturday, February 9, to make his report 
and recommend the next step to be taken in the prepara- 
tion of the bill. He reported that the committee recom- 
mended the appointment of Mr. George B. Buck, consult- 
ing actuary, New York, to do the actuarial work pre- 
liminary to writing the bill and to make the estimates 
upon which the provisions of the law are°to be based. 

The Board of Directors are negotiating with Mr. Buck 
in regard to a contract for such work, and it is probable 
that his expert services will be engaged. 

The only change yet made in the plans for the proposed 
bill as published in the November, 1934, ILLino1s TEACHER 
is the change from 30 years to 25 years of teaching ex- 
perience necessary before retirement. No bill has been 
introduced by the committee or by our Association having 
anything to do with the present pension law. Neither do 
we recommend any bill introduced at the request of others. 





@ IT is often said that the national administration is 

striving to save capitalism from complete collapse. This 
raises the question of just what kind of capitalism the 
administration is trying to save. Is it the kind that per- 
mits the collection from consumers of only a fair return 
on only the amount of capital nécessary to furnish ade- 
quate physical equipment and the money necessary to 
start operating the business or industry? Or is it the kind 
of “capitalism” under which the consumer is charged for 
interest or dividends on “watered stock,” or the inflated 
capitalization based upon monopoly or the power to extort 
unearned profits? What is the New Deal trying to save? 





@ “WHAT are the forces that are seeking to cripple our 

educational system at the present time? What are the 
interests that are trying to beat down taxes for education, 
to cut budgets, regardless of the social costs? They are 
the same short-sighted interests that opposed free schools 
in the days of Horace Mann. They are the men and women 
who object to being ‘taxed for the education of our neigh- 
bors’ children.’ If our educational associations are to en- 
dure, they must recognize this fact and they must be will- 
ing to enter into combat with all the forces that would 
throttle education—with all the forces that oppose meas- 
ures of economic justice in this country.”—Jesse H. New- 
LON, School Executives Magazine, December, 1934. 




















MINNESOTA 


Invest wisely in yourself 
and in your earning power. 
Your summer session at the 
University of Minnesota 
pays abundant dividends in 
preparation for a_ better 
position—in a freshened out- 
look and broader viewpoints 
—in health and happiness, 
too. For Minneapolis lies 
at the threshold of the famed 
Ten Thousand Lakes vaca- 
tion land. It’s a city of 
remarkable beauty, cultural 
and recreational advantages. 


A Course for Adult 
Education Leaders 


The University of Minnesota 
offers for the first time a formal 
course of training in Adult Edu- 
cation. Special courses in Soci- 
ology, Emergency Education, 
Child Welfare, Public Health, 
Physical Education, Play Pro- 
duction, Home Economics, Music 
and many others of value in the 
adult education movement. 

The University of Minnesota 
offers you a faculty of 250 
selected educators, with 600 
courses leading to baccalaureate 
or advanced degrees. 

To round out your summer 
session, there are special lec- 
tures, recitals, plays and excur- 
sions. Fees and living expenses 
are moderate. 


TWO TERMS—June 17-July 27 
—July 27-Aug. 31. 
Ask for special bulletin in your field, 


or write for complete bulletin to: 
Dept. F. 


Director of Summer Session 
236 Administration Building 


| 
UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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Proposed One Percent Tax 
(Continued from page 200) 

light and water bills. The plight of the 

eight teachers will not be pointed out 

for fear of the condemnation of self- 

interest. 

The absurdity of the situation need 
not be further elaborated, but it is ap- 
parent that the functions of all the af- 
fected governmental agencies would be 
seriously impaired by the type of tax 
limitation proposed. It is equally ap- 
parent that it should not be hard to se- 
cure support from the officers of these 
governmental agencies in opposing 
such a plan. 
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Summary 

The reasons for opposing the 1 per- 
cent tax limitation measures can best 
be summarized by again quoting from 
the report of the Illinois Tax Com- 
mission : 

First, that tax limitation laws have not 
limited property taxes; secondly, that they 
have not accomplished the reformation of 
the state-local tax systems, at least not yet; 
thirdly, that they have not produced economy 
in government, nor are they either a logical 
or constructive avenue of approach to that 
goal; and lastly, that, where tried, this 
scheme has so frequently curtailed govern- 
mental service and produced fiscal choas 
that the plan has been permanently dis- 
credited. 


Effect of 1°% Tax Limitation Upon Taxing Units Overlying 
the City of Neoga, Illinois 
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Enjoy NEW PLEASURES State 


on these delightful Circle Tours by 
Panama Pacific to CALIFORNIA! 


9,000 miles of thrilling travel, by sea 
around America, visiting foreign !ands 
en route, and by air or rail across America, 
seeing as many of her wonders as you 
wish. Three weeks—or three months! 

Sail from New York or California on 
33,000 ton liners Virginia, California or 
Pennsylvania, largest in intercoastal ser- 
vice. Revel in their comforts and luxuries— 
all outside cabins, extensive decks, unsur- 
passed cuisine. The only in the ser- 
vice with two built-in deck swimming 
pools and air-conditioned dining salons! 

Visit glamorous Havana. Then through 
the spectacular Panama Canal in daylight, 
spending thrilling hours ashore in mod- 
ern Balboa and ancient Panama. Call at 
San Diego (westbound only) and visit 
historic Mexico, a short distance south. 
On to Los Angeles and Hollywood and 
finally—cosmopolitan San Francisco! 
From this point, a glorious trip by air or 
rail across America and back home. 

Your choice of routes. Fares cover 
transportation from your home town and 
back again, all meals aboard steamer and 
shore excursions. Stopovers permitted at 
all ports. New reduced First Class steamer 
fare of $185 makes this the most sensa- 
tional travel offering in years! Tourist 
Cabin from $120. 25% off for round trips 
by sea. Apply to your travel agent, or 
write Dept. D, at the address below for 
full particulars and itineraries. 


PANAMA PACIFIC LINE 


jated with Ameri Mail and 
se States Lines to Europe; Paname Pacific and United 
States Lines Cruises. 


216 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Other offices in all principal cities 
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Teacher Selection 
(Continued from page 198) 

agencies, placement bureaus of col- 
leges and universities, and individual 
application of teachers. The last 
named procedure is by far the most 
generally used, but is, in fact, the least 
desirable, involving as it does a huge 
waste of time, energy, and postage or 
transportation costs. Often a dozen 
are interviewed for every one selected. 

The fifth and last step in the process 
of recruitment of teachers is the study 
of the methods used for collecting in- 
formation about prospective teachers. 
Practices in most of the procedures 
now used need most thorough investi- 
gation and analysis, for educational 


leaders such as Hollingworth, Tiegs,” 
Lewis,” and the authors of Studies of 
the Research Division of the National 
Education Association,” and many 
others, indicate that most of the tech- 
niques being used show a low predica- 
tive value. Judging by appearance, 
photograph, shape of head, hand- 
writing does not constitute an effective 
measure of teaching ability. As sum- 
marized in the National Survey of 
Secondary Education,” “The photo- 
graph has little predicative value; the 


*Hollingworth, H. L. V 
and Character Analysis. New Ton: 
ton & Com sy 1931. 

. W. An Evaluation of Some 
Techniques of r Selection. Bloomington, 
Illinois: Public School Publishing Company. 

11 bid. 

1] bid. 

]1bid., p. 78. 
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reliability of superintendents’ recom- 
mendations may often be questioned ; 
academic and professional tests corre- 
late relatively low with teaching suc- 
cess; few superintendents judge candi- 
dates on an interview or in observa- 
tion of their teaching except through 
personal impression.” Such a sum- 
mary is most discouraging, but meas- 
ures of prognosis cannot be accurate 
until the art of teaching is fully 
analyzed and evaluated. 


Letters of Recommendation 
Whether or not the methods of se- 
lection are adequate, the task of 
choosing teachers remains the super- 
intendent’s responsibility. In the ab- 
sence of objective measures, his ap- 
proach to selection is through the 


letters of recommendation so general- | 


ly passed around as criteria. Any 


critical inspection of such testimonials | 
immediately indicates that improve- | 


ment in quality is highly desirable and 
quite possible of accomplishment. If 
the standards of the profession are to 
be raised, it is suggested that this 
would be one of the simplest of the 
many ways which could be employed. 

The following points might be ob- 

served in writing letters of recommen- 

dation: 

1. Be specific; the general “to-whom- 
it-may-concern” type of statement 
is practically useless. 

2. Indicate the extent of your ac- 
quaintance with the individual and 
the basis upon which you make 
your statement concerning his char- 
acter, ability, and professional suc- 
cess. 

3. Base your statements on what you 
know, not on what you suppose to 
be true. 

4. Write your statement in the light 
of the points in which you your- 
self are interested when selecting 
a teacher for your own system. 

5. Include adverse as well as favorable 
criticisms, and take this point into 
consideration when reading state- 
ments others have made. 

. Remember, in making a critical 
evaluation of an individual, that 
your obligation to the profession 
should extend beyond your obliga- 
tion to him. 


Assistant Teaching 

As the period of economic uncer- 
tainty wears on, increasing consider- 
ation is given to a new aspect of re- 
cruitment: the practice of employing 
inexperienced teachers at low or no 
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salaries. It is a method of starting 
young people on a professional career 
at a time when positions are not gen- 
erally open. Schools are so generally 
understaffed at the present time that 
it is proving impossible for them to 
employ full-time, experienced teachers, 
and their work could be greatly facil- 
itated by utilizing the services that 
cadet teachers have to offer. In ex- 
change for what limited service they 
can render the school, such student 
teachers derive practical experience 
under actual circumstances and under 
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opportunity to a beginner cannot be 
denied. Suj-zrintendent Beatty of the 
Bronxville Schools” has a published 
brochure which explains their practice 
of assistant teaching. 

The present time is opportune for a 
study of the proper selection of teach- 
ers. Limited budgets and curtailed 
building programs leave school ad- 
ministrators ample time for a search- 
ing consideration of the more funda- 
mental tasks before them, and certain- 
ly the wise selection of teachers is 
paramount to any other of these tasks. 


the supervision of a practical school ' 
administrator. The value of such an 2Bro™*ville Schools Bulletin, Number 22, Septem- 


“Beatty, Willard W. 
ber, 1934. 








Summer Session at N.U. 


—on the Shore of Lake Michigan — 
June 24 to August 16 


Plan now to study this summer at Northwestern Uni- 
versity—away from the noise and smoke of the city— 
in Chicago's largest suburb, 30 minutes from the Loop. 


SCHOOL OF EDUCATION. The Winnetka System, under 
direction of Carleton Washburn. Guidance in Secondary Schools, 
—a unit course taking student's entire time. The Junior College, 
offered by Dean Malcolm MacLean. Special lectures by Supts. 
Wirt of Gary, Jensen of Rockford, Nash of New York University. 
Other important courses. 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH. Courses for teachers in charge of 
Auditoriums, Debate, Plays, Speech Reeducation, Play Production, 
Stage Lighting, Costume and Scenery Design, Children's Dramat- 
ics, Playwriting. Public Speaking, Voice and Diction. 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC. (June 24 to August 4). Courses in 
Music Education, Public School Music. Credit in Band, Orchestra 
and Choral Technic. Theoretical and Applied Music. 


GRADUATE SCHOOL. Work may be pursued in summer 
toward M.A., M.S., and Ph.D, 


COMMERCE-LAW—JOURNALISM—LIBERAL ARTS 


For free bulletin, address Director of the Summer 
Session, 120 University Hall, Evanston, Illinois. 


NORTHWESTERN 
UNIVERSITY 


—ON THE SHORE OF LAKE MICHIGAN — EVANSTON, — 2 





AROUND AMERICA 
ENTIRE $4149 NO 


on eee f EXTRAS 
Leave your pocket book at home 


Seattle 
Rockies—Banff and Lake Louise 
ticket—Meals—Hotels—Pullman 


Round rail 
baggage—even tips are included. 
Over 800 enjoyed this marvelous vacation bar- 
gain last summer 


June 23—July 14—August 4—August 18 
Write today for denclalins pamphlet 


POWERS TOURS 
cll WEST WASHINGTON ST.. CHICAGO 
oldest individual travel 





CONTINENTAL DIVIDE- Seen on Student Tours 


UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO, in the 

| ‘foothills of the Rockies, —_ you 
unsurpassed opportunities for com- 
bining summer stu 7 with recreation. 
hikes and Jo aA outings; 

Visits to iers; automobile excursions 
ae ountain National Park; moun- 
mountain camp maintained 

formaminer a eofonemile, 
wi tof perpetual snow, gives unex- 
celled climate & stimulating atmosphere. 


First Term, June 13 to July 20 


(Intermission, July 1 to July 5) 
Second Term, July 22 to Aug.23 


Courses in Arts and Sciences, Medicine, 
Law, Education, Home Economics, Busi- 
ness, Journalism, Art, and Music. Field 
courses in Geo = Biology. Maison 
Francaise. _— fiola. University 
Theater with instruction in Dra- 
matic Production. Nursery, Demonstra- 
tion and T Schools. Many special 
courses for mm he supervisors and 
administrators. Special opportunities 
for graduate peak. Organ recitals and 
public lectures. 


COMBINE N. E. A. AND 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
Intermission makes this possible 
N.E. A. Denver, June 30 to July 6 


Vacation Railroad Rates 


University of Colorado 
Boulder, Colorado 




















| SEND TODAY for Complete Information 
| Dean of the SummER QuaRTER (DEPT. 0) 


Please cond me the builetine checked below: | 
| : amen hg em 
l Field Courses in Geo ag at hy 


University of Colo , Boulder, Colo. 











| Namex. 
| Street and No. 
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Meeting of Board of 


Directors 
(Continued from page 208) 


mended by the Board. It is understood 
that the Appropriations Committee is 
not bound by the recommendations of 
the Board, but that they will give care- 
ful consideration to the budget as rec- 
ommended by the Board in reaching 
their final decision as to what appro- 
priations report they will submit to 
the annual meeting. 

This recommendation was adopted. 

The secretary raised the question of 
who should sign the orders or vouch- 
ers as president. Upon motion duly 
seconded and carried, the first vice 
president, Mr. C. E. Vance, was au- 
thorized to perform all the duties and 
functions of the president until such 
time as Miss A. Lulu Hill could as- 
sume her duties. 

The next item of business considered 
was the appointment of members of 
special committees. The secretary an- 
nounced that he had received the 
resignation of Mr. J. B. McManus as 
member and chairman of the Commit- 
tee on State School Fund. The resigna- 
tion was accepted. Mr. V. L. Nickell, 
superintendent of schools, Champaign, 
was appointed to fill the unexpired 
term of Mr. McManus as member of 
this committee for the year 1935. Mr. 
E. H. Lukenbill was appointed to suc- 
ceed himself as a member of this com- 
mittee for a term of three years, or 
until December 30, 1937. The presi- 
dent was directed to notify this com- 
mittee when to hold its next meeting to 
elect a chairman and perform any 
other duties that may be assigned to it. 

The following were appointed as 
members on the Committee on Teacher 
Training: 

T. H. Cobb, supt. of schools, Urbana, °37. 


Irving F. Pearson, co. supt. of schools, 
Rockford, °37. 


L. W. Williams, U. of I., Urbana, °37. 

John A. Strong, prin. of Nobel School, 
Chicago, °37. 

Leilah Emerson, 407 W. Kelsey St., Bloom- 
ington, °37. 

The following were appointed as 
members of the Committee on Larger 
District Unit: 

Mr. B. F. Shafer, supt. of schools, Free- 
port, Dec. 30, 1937. 

Mr. Roy V. Jordan, supt. of schools, Cen- 
tralia, Dec. 30, 1937. 

The following were reappointed on 
the Committee to Write a Teachers 
Pension Bill: 


Mr. J. W. Thalman, chairman, prin. of 
high school, Waukegan. 
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Mr. Lester R. Grimm, director of research, 
100 E. Edwards St., Springfield. 

Miss Letty M. Henry, John Deere, Jr. 
High School, Moline. 

Mr. F. A. Jensen, supt. of schools, Rock- 
ford. 

Mr. Fred L. Biester, prin. of high school, 
Glen Ellyn. 
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The following were reappointed on 
the Committee on Cooperation with 
the Illinois Congress of Parents and 
Teachers: 


Mr. Floyd T. Goodier, chairman, assistant 
superintendent of public instruction, Spring- 
field. 


Mrs. Bertha S. Armbruster, 214 Gale Ave., 
River Forest. 

Mrs. F. Blanche Preble, 10855 Vernon 
Ave., Chicago. 

(P.-T. members to be appointed later.) 


All other special committees were 
discontinued. 


The president called for a report of 
the executive committee. Mr. Jensen 
recommended that the next annual 
meeting of the Illinois State Teachers 
Association be held in Springfield on 
Thursday, Friday, and Saturday, De- 
cember 26, 27, and 28, 1935. The 


recommendation was adopted. 


The secretary raised the question 
of the proper method of appointing 
the delegates to the summer meeting 
of the National Education Associa- 
tion. He was directed to proceed as 
last year to receive nominations for 
delegates by writing to the president 
of each Division to make one nomi- 
nation. After receiving these the Board 
would proceed to elect the number of 
delegates authorized by the secretary 
of the National Association. 


The secretary asked whether any 
preliminary action ought to be taken 
in regard to renewing the contract for 
printing the ILLinoIs TeacHER for the 
year beginning July 1, 1935. The sec- 
retary was directed by the Board to 
submit specifications for such print- 
ing to several printing companies in 
order to receive bids for doing such 
printing. 

The next matter considered was the 
employment of a director of publicity 
for the next four or five months. The 
secretary was directed to write to Mr. 
Joseph H. Richmond, Superintendent 
of Public Instruction of Kentucky, to 
three or four of the best schools of 
journalism, and to anyone else that 
might give information in regard to 
the qualifications and experience of 
applicants whom they might recom- 
mend. The secretary was further di- 
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rected to meet in Chicago with Mr. 
Jensen and Miss Scully to consider 
the employment of a director of pub- 
licity as soon as he had received sev- 
eral applications. 

The next matter considered was the 
employment of an actuary for or by 
the Committee to Write a Pension Bill. 
The secretary was directed to notify 
the chairman of the committee to 
recommend the appointment of an 
actuary if and when the committee 
found such employment advisable. 

All decisions stated above were 
made by motion duly seconded and 
carried by unanimous vote of the 
board members present. 

R. C. MOORE, Secretary. 





Teachers Association 
Directory 


(Continued from page 209) 


Central Division 


Orricers: President, W. A. Goodier, prin. 
of high school, Bloomington; vice-president, 
C. A. McGinnis, prin. of high school, Pontiac; 
secretary-treasurer, P. C. Kurtz, high school, 
Bloomington. 

Executive ComMMITTEE: Chairman, Edith 
I. Atkin, LS.N.U., Normal, ’35; H. W. Mc- 
Culloch, co. supt. of schools, Pontiac, °36; 
Ralph Robb, prin. of high school, Clinton, 
"37. 

State Commirrees: Appropriations, C. A. 
Brothers, supt. of schools, Dwight, ’35; Legis- 
lation, E. H. Lukenbill, co. supt. of schools, 
Lincoln, °36; Resolutions, E. A. Turner, 
Normal, °37. 


Chicago Division 

Orricers: President, Susan M. Scully, 
1441 E. 65th Place; vice-president, Irvin A. 
Wilson, 437 S. Stone Ave., LaGrange; re- 
cording secretary, Helen M. Rueben, 4817 
N. Sawyer Ave.; corresponding secretary, 
Laura Moynihan, 626 S. Kenilworth Ave., 
Oak Park; membership secretary, Mary 
Kenney, 5839 Midway Park; treasurer, Lil- 
lian Lewis, 1325 Wilson Ave. 

Executive Commitree: Nellie F. Ryan, 
5734 W. Washington Blvd. °35; Frank 
Meyer, 326 Garfield Ave., °36; Catherine 
O’Rourke, 3057 W. Jackson Blvd., ’37. 

Strate Commitrees: Appropriations, Lena 
B. Gilligan, 5918 N. Knox Ave., ’36; Legisla- 
tion, George E. Anspaugh, 5731 N. Artesian 
Ave., °35; Resolutions, Robert C. Keenan, 
2465 E. 74th Place, ‘37. 


DuPage Valley Division 


Orricers: President, George L. Letts, 
prin. of high school, Elmhurst; vice-presi- 
dent, S. D. Bishop, prin. of high school, West 
Chicago; secretary-treasurer, Ida Lane Settle, 
high school, Elmhurst. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Ada 
M. Manning, supt. of schools, Lombard, °35; 
K. K. Tibbetts, supt. of schools, Wheaton, 
36; S. A. Dennison, supt. of schools, Glen 
Ellyn, °37. 

State Committees: Appropriations, Mary 
Egan, Westmont, °37; Legislation, Fred L. 
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ANCHOR LINE % Cx / 


modern First or Cabin 


Gives You More at sea, in large, 
1 Class 
liners, generously planned. z 


* 


Serves You Luxuriously . . . 
3 With the deft attentiveness 
bred by a century of tradition! 
be 
XQ 


EE Great Britain during the Silver 

Jubilee Year of His Majesty's 
reign . . . do it on what you save by 
travelling Anchor Line! Land at Lon- 
donderry or Belfast for an Irish tour... 
or go straight to Glasgow and start 
your Europe trip with bonnie Scot- 
land.-From Scotland all of Wales and 
England lies before you on an easy, 
economical route to London. And 
from London you can reach Paris 
in just2™ hours by Imperial Airways! 


First Class is only $147 up to thes 
Irish and Scottish ports .. . in 
the famous liners Transylvania, 


Enables You to See More in 
Great Britain, conveniently, 
without retracing your steps. 


Os 


Starts You Right . . . from the 
down! You see the British 
ies on your way to Europe! 


Caledonia.Cabin Class in the California, 
Tuscania, Cameronia is $139 up. 
All Anchor Liners carry Tourist and 
Third Classes, at $107 up and $82 
up... ask about special Round-Trip 
Excursion rates in these classes. In- 
formation and literature from your 
local agent or Anchor Line, 346 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 





SUMMER CRUISES 


. . . from New York and Boston frequently 
throughout the season, in cooperation with 
NATIONAL TOURS... visiting the Cana- 
dian North Capes and Bermuda in 13 days. 





NEXT SAILINGS FROM NEW YORE: Transylvania, Caledonia . . . Mar. 2, Mar. 16, 
Mar. 30, Apr. 13, Apr. 27, May 10*, May 24*. California, Tuscania, Cameronia . . . 


June 1, June 15f, June 29t, July 19*. *Via Boston. 


Slightly higher summer rates. 


ANCHOR LINE 


7%% REDUCTION ON FIRST CLASS ROUND-TRIP FARE 








Allen's Foot-Ease 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE, LE ROY, N. Y. 


Get U.S.Government Job! 


Start $105-$200 mo. Men-Women, age 
18-53, are you eligible for examina- 
tion? Get our uestionnaire— 
find out. No obligations whatever. 


Write 
INSTRUCTION BUREAU, 155, St. Louis, Mo. 








FIVE 
COMPLETELY 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
TRAINS 
TO CALIFORNIA 


this summer 














The five finest trains on Southern 
Pacific's Four Scenic Routes to Cali- 
fornia will be air-conditioned from 
stem to stern this summer—Pullmans, 
coaches, tourist sleeping cars, diners, 
observation cars—everything! Wheth- 
er you travel on our Sunset Limited 
through the Old South, Golden State 
Limited through the Southwest, Over- 
land Limited and Pacific Limited 
straight across the continent, or Cas- 
cade down through the Pacific North- 
west, you'll enjoy cool, clean, filtered 
air, free of dust and dirt. 

Come to California on one of these 
trains and return on another. See 
twice as much of the West for not 1¢ 
extra rail fare (from most points). 
For details, write O. P. Bartlett, Dept. 
BA-3, 310 South Michigan Boulevard, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


Southern Pacific 
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Biester, prin. Glenbard Township High 
School, Glen Ellyn, '35; Resolutions, George 
DeWolf, supt. of schools, Downers Grove, ’36. 


East Central Division 


Orricers: President, W. M. Loy, supt. of 
schools, Gibson City; vice-president, Donald 
Williams, prin. Washington School, West- 
ville; secretary, Mabel D. Ricketts, high 
school, Urbana; treasurer, G. H. Wright, 
asst. co. supt. of schools, Urbana. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, V. L. 
Nickell, supt. of schools, Champaign; Dr. 
J. A. Clement, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, °36; W. T. Wooley, prin. 
of community high school, Watseka, °37. 

Srate Committees: Appropriations, K. L. 
Letsinger, prin. of high school, Tolono °35; 
Legislation, T. H. Cobb, supt. of schools, 
Urbana, °36; Resolutions, F. M. Peterson, 
prin. of high school, Monticello, °37. 


Eastern Division 

Orricers: President, L. V. Spriggs, supt. 
of schools, Villa Grove; vice-president, O. F. 
Patterson, Asst. State Supt. of Public In- 
struction, Springfield; secretary, H. F. Heller, 
E.1.S.T.C., Charleston; treasurer, John R. 
Moss, supt. of schools, Paris. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, Emma 
Reinhardt, E.1.S.T.C., Charleston; G. R. 
Collins, prin. of community high school, 
Tuscola; R. A. Scheer, prin. of township 
high school, Sullivan. 

Srate Committees: Appropriations, A. C. 
Forster, co. supt. of schools, Vermilion, °36; 
Legislation, E. H. Taylor, E.LS.T.C., Charles- 
ton, 37; Resolutions, Charles M. Allen, prin. 
of township high school, Neoga, °35. 


Illinois Valley Division 

Orricers: President, O. V. Shaffer, prin. 
of high school, Princeton; vice-president, 
M. R. Phelps, prin. of high school, Coal 
City; secretary, E. L. Connellee, high school, 
Ottawa; treasurer, T. M. Kennedy, co. supt. 
of schools, Granville. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, M. E. 
Steele, supt. of schools, Mendota; O. T. 
Stateler, co. supt. of schools, Lacon; A. P. 
Gossard, supt. of schools, Marseilles. 

State Committees: Appropriations, B. R. 
Bowden, supt. of schools, Morris, ’37; Legis- 
lation, J. W. Graham, high school, LaSalle, 
35; Resolutions, George O. Smith, supt. of 
schools, Princeton, °36. 


Lake Shore Division 

Orricers: President, Margaret Dady, 
asst. prin. of high school, Waukegan; vice- 
president, George N. Wells, supt. of schools, 
Elmwood Park; secretary, W. L. Brown, 
high school, Winnetka; treasurer, Orville 
T. Bright, supt. of schools, Flossmoor. 

Executive Committee: A. V. Lockhart, 
prin. of high school, Calumet City; David 
Walker, supt. of schools, Evanston; Leona 
C. Larimore, prin. Cossitt School, LaGrange. 

State Committees: Appropriations, E. N. 
Cassady, supt. of schools, Brookfield, °35; 
Legislation, J. W. Thalman, prin. of high 
school, Waukegan, °36; Resolutions, B. E. 
Gordon, asst. prin. of high school, LaGrange, 
37. 


Mississippi Valley Division 
Orricers: R. G, Smith, supt. of schools, 
Rushville; vice-president, A. E. Decker, co. 
supt. of schools, Carthage; secretary, B. E. 
Western, prin. of Emerson School, Quincy; 
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treasurer, Minna Bauch, 517 Gray Street, 
Pittsfield. 

Executive Commirree: Chairman, S. N. 
McKean, prin. of community high school, 
Dallas City, ’35; J. H. Voshall, prin. of com- 
munity high school, Pleasant Hill, °36; E. A. 
Jensen, prin. of senior high school, Quincy, 
"37 


Strate Committees: Appropriations, E. R. 
Rogers, supt. of schools, Carthage, ’37; Leg- 
islation, W. E. Nelson, supt. of schools, 
Quincy, °35; Resolutions, Victor B. Wood, 
supt. of schools, Littleton, °36. 


Northeastern Division 


Orricers: President, W. W. Meyer, supt. 
of schools, Harvard; vice-president, J. E. 
Shields, prin. of high school, Sugar Grove; 
secretary, O. V. Walters, prin. of high school, 
Aurora; treasurer, A. N. Barron, co. supt. 
of schools, Yorkville. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Theo- 
dore Saam, supt. of schools, Elgin, °35; 
Esther Roesch, asst. prin. of high school, 
Yorkville, °35; W. W. Haggard, prin. of 
high school, Joliet, °36; Mary Wheeler, prin. 
of Fourth Street School, Geneva, °36; R. E. 
Davis, high school, Aurora, °37; C. L 
Walters, supt. of schools, Peotone, °37. 

State Committees: Appropriations, W. J. 
Colahan, supt. of schools, Woodstock, °36; 
Legislation, H. A. Perrin, supt. of schools, 
Joliet, 37; Resolutions, K. D. Waldo, supt. 
of schools, Aurora, °35. 


Northwestern Division 

Orricers: President, W. F. Hafemann, 
prin. of township high school, Savanna; vice- 
president, F. P. Donner, co. supt. of schools, 
Freeport; secretary, L. E. Mensenkamp, 808 
W. American Street, Freeport; treasurer, 
Paul Conklin, asst. prin. of senior high 
school, Rockford. 

Executive Commitree: Chairman, James 
Blue, prin. of high school, Rockford; G. C. 
Stutzman, supt. of schools, Hanover, °35; 
Leonard Wierson, supt. of schools, Lanark, 
35; H. A. Hoff, supt. of schools, Milledge- 
ville, ’°36; Dorothy Mandeville, Winnebago, 
°36; Elizabeth Harvey, asst. supt. of schools, 
Belvidere, °37; Ida Voight, 415 East Pleas- 
ant, Freeport, °37. 

State Committees: Appropriations, F. C. 
Keeler, 415 E. Lincoln Ave., Belvidere, ’37; 
Legislation, B. F. Shafer, supt. of schools, 
Freeport, °35; Resolutions, P. F. Grove, supt. 
of schools, Mt. Carroll, '36. 


Peoria Division 

Orricers: President, Ray Graham, supt. 
of schools, Mason City; vice-president, Nina 
L. Teach, prin. of Jefferson School, Pekin; 
secretary-treasurer, Sanford Murphy, Peoria 
Central High School, Peoria. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, Albert 
F. Siepert, Bradley Polytechnic Institute 
Peoria, 35; Agnes Siebens, prin. of Wash- 
ington School, Pekin, °36; Ray J. Schertz, 
prin. of township high school, Metamora, °37. 

State Commirrees: Appropriations, 
Charles McMullen, prin. of high school, 
Chillicothe, ’35; Legislation, F. R. Isenburg, 
co. supt. of schools, Pekin, ’36; Resolutions, 
C. E. Lyons, president, Eureka College, 
Eureka, °37. 


Rock River Division 

Orricers: President, E. E. Liljequist, 
supt. of schools, Fulton; vice-president, 
Benjamin Kietzman, supt. of schools, Polo; 
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secretary, Jerome Robbins, 613 Seventh 
Avenue, Sterling; treasurer, H. C. Hewitt, 
supt. of schools, Forreston. 

Executive Commirree: Chairman, L. T. 
Hanson, prin. of community high school, 
Franklin Grove; Mary L. Gantz, supt. of 
schools, Oregon, °36; J. A. Torrens, supt. of 
schools, Ashton, °36; Roscoe Eades, prin. 
of township high school, Sterling, '35; F. W. 
Phillips, supt. of schools, DeKalb, °35. 

Strate Committees: Appropriations, A. 
H. Lancaster, supt. of schools, Dixon, °36; 
Legislation, S. R. Finifrock, prin. of com- 
munity high school, Leaf River, ’°37; Resolu- 
tions, O. A. Fackler, supt. Union Dist. 11, 
Sterling, ’35. 


South Central Division 


Orricers: President, Lee D. Pigott, prin. 
of Wilson Jr. High School, Decatur; vice- 
president, R. E. Fildes, prin. of Hay-Edwards 
School, Springfield; secretary, Lettie Jones, 
2202 North Main, Decatur; treasurer, Bruce 
E. Wheeler, prin. of Ridgely School, Spring- 
field. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, J. A. 
Leitze, prin. of community high school, 
Murrayville, °35; Florence L. Black, Vir- 
ginia, "36; R. O. Stoops, supt. of schools, 
Jacksonville, °37. 

Strate Commitrees: Appropriations, C. 
E. Michelman, prin. of community high 
school, Mt. Zion, °37; Legislation, Walter 
E. Buck, co. supt. of schools, Virginia, °35; 
Resolutions, E. H. Mellon, prin. of com- 
munity high school, Winchester, °36. 


Southeastern Division 


Orricers: President, E. H. Hostettler, 
co. supt. of schools, Olney; vice-president, 
R. E. Stringer, prin. of township high school, 
Robinson; secretary, H. L. Hamilton, high 
school, Bridgeport; treasurer, Annie Foster, 
Cherry St. School, Olney. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, E. H. 
Hostettler, co. supt. of schools, Olney, °35; 
M. N. Todd, supt. of schools, Lawrenceville, 
35; W. L. Saunders, supt. of schools, Xenia, 
35. an 

State Committees: Appropriations, C. T. 
Cramer, supt. of schools, Olney, °35; Legis- 
lation, Roe M. Wright, supt. of schools, 
Palestine, °36; Resolutions, M. N. Todd, 
supt. of schools, Lawrenceville, °37. 


Southern Division 


Orricers: President, Floyd B. Smith, 
prin. of township high school, Benton; Ist 
vice-president, M. C. Hunt, prin. of Lowell 
School, Mound City; 2d vice-president, Don 
C. Moss, co. supt. of schools, Marion; re- 
cording secretary, May S. Hawkins, Univer- 
sity High School, S.1.S.N.U., Carbondale; 
corresponding secretary, J. Raymond Hoffner, 
supt. of schools, Carbondale; financial secre- 
tary, George McDerman, Metropolis; treas- 
urer, M. L. Hunt, co. supt. of schools, Mc- 
Leansboro. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, W. A. 
Furr, S.1.S.N.U., Carbondale, ’36; J. H. Ham- 
mack, co. supt. of schools, Pinckneyville, 
‘37; Charles E. Wingo, prin. of community 
high school, Ziegler, °35. 

State Commitrees: Appropriations, Mary 
Roberson, Mound City, ’36; Legislation, C. 
A. Waller, supt. of schools, West Frankfort, 
‘37; Resolutions, L. E. Etherton, co. supt. of 
schools, Murphysboro, °35. 
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sat Te Daily 
telidal 
to ailing 


anette... 


Aa LAZY SENSE OF DRIFTING, and 
you're gliding famous Sheltered Seas to 
Alaska. Doing as you please... meeting 
new people... exploring unfamiliar lands 
..-thrilling at nature’s finest work of 
artistry. Mountains that reach to the sky. 
“Living” glaciers. Deep-walled fjords of 
secret beauty. Waterfalls and leaping 
salmon. Cool trails... profusion of flowers. 
A crazy sun that stays up all night. Days 
crammed with interest exploring ports rich 
in Indian lore .. . fantastic totems . . . bold 
tales of old Russian days and mad gold 
days. Gay evenings, romantic days on 
friendly decks... it’s like that under the 
spell of the Midnight Sun. 


But you must see amazing Alaskaland 
if you would know her phenomenal beauty. 
And under warm Alaska skies you will 
find complete escape from daily schedule. 
Shall we send you colorful new literature 
that brings you a way of release by Sail- 
ing Schedule? Then mail the coupon! 

» 
Ask about the special cruise 
for teachers this summer. 
Also a University of Wash- 
ington summer school cruise 
os. with credit. 











FREE TO TEACHERS 
A humorously illustrated good na- 
tured map of Alaska...in full 
color, suitable for framing. You'll 
want this map. 
7 7 7 


See your local Travel Agent or Doller, 
American Mail and Pacific Steamship 
Lines [General Agents] 


a 


Pares Include Berth and Meals 


AS LOW ee FIRST CLASS 
ROUND TRIP FROM SEATTLE 


ALASKA of W. Summer School Cruise . 


STEAMSHIP CO. ..... 
Room 814 — Pier Two 
SEATTLE 

















THIN OF fF Ff 


“ALASKA‘*199 
PM AC sake 


Ticket, Pullman, Meals, Sightseeing, Outside 

first class Steamer staterooms. 9 days through 

enchanted inside —an 18 or 

West on air-conditioned EMPIRE B' 

via GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. Return 
BANFF and LAKE LOUISE. Other 

attractive reasonable cost tours west. 

For descriptive literature write, phone or call 

GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY 
212 So. Clark Street, Chicago, Phone Randolph 6700 


RESORT AND TRAVEL— 











A complete series of 
27 different, person- 
ally escorted, all-ex- 


pense tours arranged $265 


to meet every re- and up 
quirement of vacation and budget. 
Write for beautiful 
illustrated booklet 
Ask about our 
“Travel Now—Pay Later” Plan 


CAMPUS TOURS, INC. 


80 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


. SWEDEN! 








This 
Summer 


Dalecarlia—‘Knee Deep in June’’ 
. ° s 
NATURE HAS SMILED ON SWEDEN 


The friendly arm of the Gulf Stream and the 
glorious sunlit nights moderate the northern 
climate. The two Gulf Stream pockets, the 
Cattegat and the Skagerack—nature's heat- 
ing plants — blend their added warmth into 
Sweden's blisteriess summer sunshine. 

Spend at least a fortnight of continuous 
daylight in beautiful Stockholm or among the 
charming inland routes of Sweden. See its 
romantic castles and picturesque customs in 
a scenery of tranquil beauty. 

The joy of fine living experienced in Swed- 
ish American liners does not end with the 
crossing. Each day in Sweden assures the 
same treat. 

Direct from New York in eight days—con- 
venient from England and the Continent. 


Your travel agent or we will gladly send our new 
“Lands of Sunlit Nights” 
with complete travel detail of delightful journeys 
in all t inavian countries—a treasure 
house of vacation guidance. 
SWEDISH TRAVEL 


INFORMATION BUREAU 
SS1FFTHAVENUE Dept. T NEW YORK 
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Southwestern Division 


Orricers: President, Paul B. Chance, co. 
supt. of schools, Salem; vice-president, Earl 
R. Hall, supt. of schools, Coulterville; secre- 
tary, Mina Mollman, 1604 St. Louis Ave., 
East St. Louis; treasurer, Carl J. Pearce, 
prin. of Lansdown Jr. High School, East 
St. Louis. 

Executive Committee: E. B. Burroughs, 
prin. of Webster School, Collinsville, °35; 
L. G. Osborn, prin. of Rock Jr. High School, 
East St. Louis, 36; Howard Bosley, 615 S. 
20th St., Mt. Vernon, °37. 

Strate Committees: Appropriations, F. 
F. Stables, high school, Mt. Vernon, °37; 
Legislation, C. A. Whiteside, co. supt. of 
schools, Carrollton, °35; Resolutions, O. M. 
Corbell, prin. of township high school, Cen- 
tralia. 


Western Division 


Orricers: President, 0. O. Young, supt. 
of schools, Galesburg; vice-president, R. W. 
Hyndman, supt. of schools, Canton; secre- 
tary, Helen L. Rothgeb, senior high school, 
Macomb; treasurer, F. F. Robertson, prin. 
of Hitchcock Jr. High School, Galesburg. 

Executive Committee: Chairman, C. E. 
Griffith, co. supt. of schools, Toulon, °35; 
Chris Apt, co. supt. of schools, Oquawka, 
36; Mayme Snyder, 436 W. Elm Street, 
Canton, °37. 

Strate Committees: Appropriations, M. 
F. Sprunger, prin. of township high school, 
Roseville, °35; Legislation, Caroline Grote, 
W.LS.T.C., Macomb, ’36; Resolutions, D. L. 
Wood, prin. of township high school, Toulon, 
°37. 
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Calendar of Educational 
Meetings 

South Central Division, I. S. T. A., an- 
nual meeting, Springfield, March 28-29, 1935. 
Speakers: Dr. George D. Strayer, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Dr. E. W. 
Butterfield, Commissioner of Education, State 
of Connecticut. Music by an All-Division 
band, and the Madrigal Choir, James Mil- 
likin University, Decatur. 


Southern Division, I. S. T. A., annual 
meeting, Carbondale, March 28-29, 1935. 
Speakers: Dr. R. H. Jordan, Professor of 
Education, Cornell University: Dr. H. Y. 
McClusky, Professor of Psychology, Mich- 
igan University; Dr. Charles M. Thompson, 
Professor of Economics, University of IIli- 
nois; Dr. Boyd H. Bode, Professor of Edu- 
cation, Ohio State University; Dr. Hari R. 
Douglas, Professor of Education, University 
of Minnesota; Hon. Paul V. McNutt, Gov- 
ernor of Indiana. 


Southwestern Division, I. S. T. A., 
20th annual meeting, East St. Louis, April 
4-5, 1935. Speakers: Dean Henry Lester 
Smith, University of Indiana, president, Na- 
tional Education Association; James A. Rich- 
mond, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, Frankfort, Kentucky; Douglas Mal- 
loch, Chicago; Fred L. Biester, chairman, 
Committee on Legislation, I. S. T. A.; W. O. 
Blanchard, University of Illinois. 


Military Tract Superintendents’ and 
Principals’ Association, Annual Confer- 
ence, Western Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege, Macomb, April 19, 1935. Details of the 


1935 


program will be announced later. S. H. 
Berg, superintendent of schools, Rock Is- 
land, is president of the organization. 


March, 


American Federation of Organiza- 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, Inc., 
1935 Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, June 2-6, 
inclusive. Headquarters will be the Nether- 
land Plaza Hotel. Betty C. Wright, 1537 
35th St. N. W., Washington, D. C., is execu- 
tive secretary. 


Third Conference on Business Educa- 
tion,the University of Chicago, June 27 and 
28, 1935, under the auspices of the School 
of Business. “Business Education and 
Money Management” will be the general 
topic discussed at the conference. The indi- 
vidual’s money problems will be dealt with 
the first day of the conference; the status 
and means of money management education 
will be the general topic for the second day. 
While the sessions will not be open to the 
public, educators and business men with a 
definite interest in the topics to be pre- 
sented are cordially invited to attend the 
Conference. 
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(Continued from page 204) 
than elected by popular vote. 

2. Prepare a paper on the advan- 
tages of a high school’s belonging to 
the North Central Association. Con- 
sult the North Central Association 
Bulletins, the principal of the high 
school, and any other officials who 
may assist you. 

3. Prepare a diagram of the state 
system of public education showing 
the agencies controlling it. 


Subunit IV 

What provisions do the citizens of 
Illinois make for public higher edu- 
cation? 

The State of Illinois maintains a 
state university and five state teachers’ 
colleges. 

References: Catalogs of the state. 
University and representative teachers’ 
colleges. Bulletin issued by the state 
University and Illinois State Normal 
University including President Fair- 
child’s paper “How Teacher Training 
Institutions May Produce a More Ef- 
fective Type of Teacher,” and the /Ili- 
nois Blue Book for 1933-34. 


ASSIGNMENT B 

I. Prepare to discuss the following 
questions in class: 

1. What is the justification for the 
citizens of the State maintaining col- 
leges and universities for the training 
of lawyers, agriculturists, teachers, 
journalists, engineers, and similar 
specialists? How can it be justified in 
providing a liberal education in the 
college of arts and sciences in the uni- 
versity ? 
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2. Should state teachers’ colleges 
and state universities approach the 
problem of educating people from a 
different point of view than that of a 
private college or university? Explain. 

3. What should be the work of a 
state teachers’ college? (See Presi- 
dent Fairchild’s pamphlet.) 

4. What is the annual cost of main- 
taining the state University and of 
maintaining 1.S.N.U.? In what ways 
is the State as a whole benefited by 
these expenditures, financially, social- 
ly, and politically? (See annual re- 
ports of presidents in Jllinois Blue 
Book.) 

5. What are the general require- 
ments of admission into the University 
and to the state teachers’ colleges? 

6. What are the requirements for 
graduation from the College of Liberal 
Arts of the state University and from 
Illinois State Normal University? 

II. It is claimed that too many 
teachers are being graduated from the 
teachers’ colleges and other colleges 
of the State. President Fairchild sug- 
gests two procedures toward the solv- 
ing of this problem. One is to refuse 
to allow teachers to be trained in the 
liberal arts colleges and the other is 
to restrict the admittance of those 
entering state teachers’ colleges to 
those who show promise of becoming 
good teachers. Criticize these pro- 
posals. 

In some states teachers’ colleges are 
offering work for liberal arts degrees 
as well as training teachers. It is 
claimed that this broadens the educa- 
tional offerings of the State as well as 
tending to reduce the oversupply of 
teachers. Criticize this movement. 

III. Write a paper explaining the 
work Illinois is doing in public higher 
education. Use the question-title under 
No. 1 as a guide. 


ASSIGNMENT A 

(Omitted for lack of space.) 
Subunit V 

How does the Federal government 
aid education? 

The Federal government has done 
much to encourage education although 
the actual control and development of 
education within the states is reserved 
for state governments. 

References in classroom library: 

Cubberley, State School Administra- 
tion. Chapters 2, 3, and 4, particular- 
ly the fourth chapter. 

Keith and Bagley, The Nation and 
Its Schools, Chapters 2-13. 

School Life, Sept., 1934, p. 6. Co- 
vert, “Federal Aid.” 

Cubberley reviews the development 
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of Federal aid to education in Chapters 
2 and 3. Chapter 4 explains the reg- 
ular educational work of the govern- 
ment as it was prior to the depression. 
Covert explains what the Federal gov- 
ernment did during the depression 
years of 1933-34. 

Debaters’ Handbook—Federal Aid 


in Education. 


ASSIGNMENT B 

1. Be prepared to discuss the fol- 
lowing questions in class. (Fifteen 
questions over the references were pro- 
vided. ) 

II. Do one of the following: 

1. Prepare a paper explaining the 
development of Federal aid for educa- 
tion through land grants and direct 
appropriations. 

2. Prepare an oral report to be de- 
livered in class on the direct educa- 
tional services of the various depart- 
ments of the Federal government. 

3. Prepare a_ chart illustrating 
either the regular appropriations of 
1933-34 for education or one illus- 
trating the emergency appropriations 
for the same year. 


ASSIGNMENT A 

Do one or more of the following: 

1. Prepare a debate on the question: 
Resolved, That the Federal government 
should establish a research university 
in Washington, D.C. 

2. Investigate and report on the ac- 
tivities of one of the quasi-federal 
agencies of education; or prepare a 
report on the educational system of 
Porto Rico, the Philippines, Alaska, 
or on Indian education. 

3. Prepare a chart illustrating the 
educational activities of the Federal 
government. 


Subunit VI 

What are some of the problems now 
facing education? 

The chief problems facing educators 
are those growing out of the expand- 
ing functions of education. As you 
noted in previous subunits education 
has been constantly growing in order 
to fill the greater need for it in a ma- 
chine civilization. The machine age 
has made necessary many changes in 
the curriculum. It has created a need 
for the expansion of educational facil- 
ities to include lower, wider, and 
higher levels of training. It has de- 
manded that new means of financial 
support be developed. There are many 
other questions that were not serious 
in the agricultural era but are now 
pressing for solution and as times 
change, ever-recurring aspects of these 
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and other problems will be demand- 
ing attention. The depression has 
emphasized them in a way that makes 
them more serious today than they 
were in more prosperous times. 

A Background of the Problem.— 
What have been the causes of the de- 
mand for educational expansion in the 

nited States? 

Consult the following references: 

Schutte, Orientation in Education. 
Chapter II. 

Modern Social and Educational 
Trends, Research Bulletin of the 
N.E.A., Nov., 1935. 

Burns, Modern Civilization on Trial. 
Chapter XI. 

I. Key questions for socialized class 
discussion : 

1. In what way may it be said that 
modern education is a result of the in- 
dustrial revolution? 

2. Contrast the need for formal 
schooling in the agricultural era with 
that of today. How did young people 
become educated in the agricultural 
era? 

3. What educational needs exist to- 
day that were not present in the days 
of our forefathers? 

4. What problems arise as a result 
of meeting these new educational 
needs? 

Problem 1—The Curriculum. What 
should education do toward meeting 
the needs of pupils for life in the Ma- 
chine Age? 

The curriculum has been sensitive 
to the new conditions growing out of 
economic and social changes. New 
courses have been added and many old 
ones adjusted to meet new needs. 
While much has been done, there has 
always been a lag such that most 
schools at any one time present a 
strangely contrasting curriculum. Much 
that no longer fits present-day needs 
is presented along with new material 
that is more in harmony with today. 

Consult the following references: 

Cardinal Principles of Secondary 
Education. 

Finny, Elementary Sociology. Chap- 
ter 13. 

Harap, Education of the Consumer. 

McKowan, Home Room Guidance. 
Chapter I. 

N.E.A. Journal, Jan., 1934, pp. 5-7. 
“Restating our National Goals,” “De- 
sirable Social and Economic Goals for 
America.” 

N.E.A. Journal, March, 1932. Mor- 
gan, “The High Schools of Tomor- 
row.” 


Morgan, “Why the Public Should 
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Support the Schools.” (Mimeographed 
copy.) 

High School Teacher, April, 1934, 
p- 109. Copeland, “Education and the 
Prevention of Crime.” 

N.E.A. Journal, Nov., 1934, pp. 197- 
200. Morgan, “Education for a New 
Society.” 

School Life, Sept., 1934. Fallgatter, 
“Consumer Education Aids.” 

Illinois Teacher, June, 1934, p. 291. 
Baylor, “Consumer Education and 
Home Economics.” 

Progressive Education, Nov., 1934, 
pp. 393-397. Maloney, “Study of 
Advertising.” 

I. Suggestions for discussion. 

1. In what way do you believe the 
Seven Cardinal Principles are empha- 
sized in the courses you are now tak- 
ing in high school? Which of them 
do you think has been emphasized 
most in your schooling? Which has 
received least emphasis? 


2. Finny says that there is a conflict 
between the old idea of “aristocratic 
culture” as an aim in education and 
“true culture” in a democracy. Ex- 
plain this conflict as he defines it in 
his book. Do you believe that he is 
correct? In accordance with his views, 
what courses now given would be 
eliminated? What should be taught in 
their places? 

3. According to Finny do subjects 
have a disciplinary value? Why do 
people say that certain subjects 
strengthen the mind? What is the test 
that should be given to a school sub- 
ject to determine its value? 


4. Some of the things that are re- 
ceiving great emphasis in the thinking 
of educators are questions concerning 
training in health and physical wel- 
fare, leisure-time activities, and edu- 
cation for the consumer. Why are 
these important educational needs? 


6. What value do you see in the 
growing emphasis upon the develop- 
ment of extracurricular activities, such 
as clubs, student government, athletics 
(particularly intramural) and_ the 
like? 

7. Study the article “Desirable So- 
cial-Economic Goals for America.” 
How should the setting up of these 
goals change the content of the tradi- 
tional curriculum? What subjects 
should receive the greatest emphasis 
if the achievement of these goals is to 
be realized? Is their achievement de- 
sirable for the United States? Explain. 

8. Morgan suggests that we are at a 
point where we must decide whether 
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crime costs one fourth of the national 
income. In what way does he believe 
that schools can and should aid in de- 
veloping character? 

Problem II. How is education 
forced to expand both upward and 
downward to include preschool chil- 
dren and adults? 

Ever-changing technology creates 
new jobs and eliminates old ones. 
Adults must be constantly trained to 
fill new positions and to face new 
economic and social problems growing 
out of changed conditions. 

As the home becomes less and less 
the social force that it used to be and 
as fewer children are born per family, 
it has become increasingly necessary 
that groups of children be gathered 
together for contacts and training that 
will somewhat replace the former 
home training in group living. For 
these reasons nursery schools and 
kindergartens have been developed. 

(This problem receives treatment 
similar to that of Problem I.) 

Problem III. How should schools 
be supported? 

One of the most serious problems 
facing the nation at present is the fi- 
nancial support of public education. 
Education has in the past been de- 
pendent chiefly upon the property tax 
for support, but with shrinking prop- 
erty values the collections from this 
tax have become smaller and smaller 
until they are now inadequate. New 
forms of taxation must be developed 
that will more fairly distribute the 
load and will more adequately support 
public education. 

References: Some of the references are 
from material secured from the 
N.E.A. for Education Week. 

N.E.A. Journal, April, 1933. Frank, 
“The Sword Over Education.” 

Claxton, “Education and Wealth.” 
Printed address. in leaflet form. 

Saunders, “The Education of a 
Patriot.” Mimeographed address. 

N.E.A. Journal, Dec., 1933, p. 245. 
Lutz and Carr, “What is a Good Tax 
System?” 

N.E.A. Journal, Jan., 1934. Lutz 
and Carr, “Who Pays Taxes?” 

Lutz and Carr, Essentials of Taxa- 
tion. Printed booklet. 

Illinois Teacher, Sept., 1934, p. 7. 
Grimm, “Troubles in State School 
Aids.” 

Illinois Teacher, Nov., 1934, p. 67. 
Moore, “Thanksgiving Allegory.” 

Illinois Teacher, Nov., 1934, p. 67. 
Biester, “The Legislative Program.” 
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Illinois Teacher, Nov., 1934, p. 83. 
Thrasher, “Illinois High Schools in the 
Depression.” 

I. Questions for class discussion: 
(20 thought-questions on the references 
were prepared. Five representative 
questions follow.) 

1. What is the sword over education 
discussed by Glenn Frank, president 
of the University of Wisconsin? Why 
does Frank say that certain groups are 
trying to take advantage of the natural 
plea. for economy in government in 
order to do permanent harm to the 
agencies for human betterment, such 
as libraries, museums, and schools? 

2. What do Lutz and Carr consider 
to be a good tax system? Who should 
pay school taxes? Explain. 

3. What are the chief features of 
the property tax, the income tax, and 
the sales tax? 

4. What problems due to the depres- 
sion does Mr. Thrasher say face the 
high schools of Illinois? Why is the 
general property tax inadequate? What 
should be the attitude of friends of 
education toward the tax-payers 
leagues? How has the depression af- 
fected textbooks and supplies, teacher 
qualifications, the curriculum, and the 
work of the administrator? 

5. Mr. Grimm states that the State 
needs a definite program for educa- 
tional policy. Such a program has 
been developed. It is given in the 
article by Mr. Biester. Study this ar- 
ticle and be prepared to criticize it. 
It is the basis for bills to be presented 
at the next legislative session. 


Il. 


1. Prepare a panel discussion of the 
tax problem facing the _Iilinois 
Schools. 

2. Prepare a paper discussing the 
I.S.T.A. legislative committee’s pro- 
posal for Illinois schools. 


3. Prepare a panel discussion on the 
need for Federal aid for schools. 





Do one of the following: 





The spectator’s judgment is sure 
to miss the root of the matter, and to 
possess no truth. The subject judged 
knows a part of the world of reality 
which the judging spectator fails to 
see, knows more while the spectator 
knows less; and wherever there is con- 
flict of opinion and difference of vi- 
sion, we are bound to believe that the 
truer side is the side that feels the 
more, and not the side that feels the 
less.—R. L. STEVENSON. 





